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SCHOOLS  OF 
ANCIENT    PHILOSOPHY. 


INTRODUCTION. 

REFLECTION,  the  characteristic  of  humanity, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  the  instinctive  im 
pulses  of  the  animal,  has  led  men,  in  all  ages, 
to  investigate  their  own  nature,  and  the  ex 
ternal  and  internal  influences  by  which  it  is 
affected.  Philosophy,  or  the  love  of  wisdom, 
which  originates  in  this  spirit  of  inquiry, 
claims  for  its  legitimate  object  the  elevation  of 
the  intellectual  and  moral  powers;  since  the 
subjects  of  thought  with  which  it  is  conversant 
have  an  ennobling  tendency.  They  consist  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  highest  spiritual  essence, 
God;  the  soul  of  man;  and  matter,  which  com 
prehends  the  relations  of  the  body. 

It  is  evidently  necessary  to  an  instructive 
perusal  of  the  following  pages,  to  possess  a  clear 
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notion  of  the  terms  distinctive  ofVphilosophy 
according  to  its  several  topics.  When,  therefore, 
it  is  applied  abstractedly  to  the  Divine  nature,  it 
is  styled  theology ;  when  to  worldly  existences, 
it  assumes  the  form  of  physics  and  metaphysics ; 
and  when  reasoning  of  man,  ethics  and  logic; 
but  as  in  its  full  extent  it  comprehends  all 
these,  so  in  many  respects  it  is  indivisible. 
What  a  monument  of  human  inability  to  arrive 
at  truth  by  the  unenlightened  reason  alone,  is 
exhibited  in  the  vague  fallacies  and  contradic 
tory  perplexities  of  even  the  loftiest  intellects  ! 
How  imbecile  and  futile  the  endeavour  to 
establish  fixed  principles  whence  a  practical 
result  might  be  derived,  the  "perfecting  holiness 
in  the  fear  of  the  Lord ! "  The  presumptuous 
disclaimer  of  the  necessity  of  a  Divine  revela 
tion  will,  it  is  hoped,  derive  a  salutary  lesson 
of  humility,  and  heartily  thank  God  "  for  his 
unspeakable  Gift,"  when  he  has  investigated 
the  erratic  failures  of  men  who,  placed  on 
what  has  been  termed  the  very  "  Ida  of  the 
intellect,"  were  yet  incompetent  to  discover 
"  our  being's  end  and  aim" — "  were  without 
Christ,  being  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of 
Israel,  and  strangers  from  the  covenants  of 
promise,  having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in 
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the  world,"  Eph.  ii.  12.  Not  only  were  they 
unable  to  "find  out  God,"  but,  when  partially 
enlightened,  proved  themselves  too  wayward 
and  corrupt  to  preserve  truth;  and  the  tra 
ditionary  rays  of  revelation  which  illumined 
some  portions  of  heathen  philosophy  were 
mysticised  by  ignorance  and  cunning,  which 
rendered  the  word  of  God  of  none  effect  through 
tradition.  "Profane  and  vain  babblings,  and 
oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called,"  have 
ever  been  the  means  by  which  its  professors 
have  erred;  and  hence  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  the  light  of  heathen  speculation,  even  at 
its  zenith,  glowed  with  a  dim  and  illusory 
lustre. 

Some  teachers,  indeed,  we  find  acknowledging 
the  incapacity  of  mind  alone  to  ascertain  truth. 
Pythagoras,  for  instance,  admitted  the  necessity 
of  Divine  interposition  to  teach  man  his  duty ; 
and  Cicero  confessed  that  no  excellence  could 
exist  without  a  celestial  afflation.  Hierocles 
and  Seneca  tell  us  that  but  by  the  help  of  God 
no  man  can  become  either  good  or  prosperous ; 
so  that  he  who  would  repudiate  the  necessity 
of  a  Divine  revelation  to  lead  him  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  into  all  truth,  arrogates  a  power  which 
the  greatest  reasoners  of  ancient  time  disclaimed. 
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"  In  fact,"  as  bishop  Warburton  observes^ 
"  there  was  a  consciousness  in  men's  minds  that 
they  wanted  a  revealed  will  for  the  rule  of  their 
actions,  to  illuminate  the  miserable  blindness  of 
their  condition."  "  If  we  turn  to  the  Jew," 
he  says,  "  the  wise  and  learned  amongst  them, 
we  shall  find  the  case  still  more  desperate.  In 
religious  matters  these  were  blinder  even  than 
the  people,  and  in  proportion  too  as  they  were 
less  conscious  of  their  ignorance.  The  most 
advanced  in  the  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  its  dependencies  were  without  question  the 
ancient  sages  of  Greece.  Of  these,  the  wisest, 
and  far  the  wisest,  was  Socrates,  for  he  saw 
and  confessed  his  ignorance,  and  deplored  the 
want  of  a  superior  direction.  For  the  rest, 
who  thought  themselves  wise,  and  appeared 
not  so  sensibly  to  feel  their  wants,  they  became 
fools,  and,  debauched  by  false  science,  affected 
the  language  of  gods,  before  they  had  well 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  condition  of 
brutes.  The  two  great  supports  of  natural 
religion  in  the  world  at  large  are  the  belief  of 
a  future  state,  and  the  knowledge  of  moral 
obligation.  The  first  was  rejected  by  all,  and 
the  true  ground  of  the  second  was  understood 
by  none;  the  honour  of  this  discovery  was 
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reserved  for  revelation,  which  teaches  us,  in 
spite  of  unwilling  hearers,  that  the  real  ground 
of  moral  obligation  is  the  will  of  God."  *  As  to 
the  first  principles  of  philosophical  inquiry  in 
morals,  revelation  alone  clearly  describes  them 
in  the  fact  of  man's  fall,  its  results  in  the  de 
pravity  of  the  will,  and  the  true  nature  of  the 
chief  good,  namely,  a  state  of  forgiveness  and 
grace,  with  the  enjoyment  of  God's  sanctifying 
Spirit,  through  his  Son.  Hence  intelligence, 
when  Divinely  inspired,  presents  infallible  light 
by  which  induction  may  arrive  at  a  beneficial 
issue ;  inquiry  restricted  to  those  points  which 
God  wills  us  to  know;  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  Christian,  in  its  accurate  analysis  no  less 
than  in  its  purifying  effects,  brightly  contrasts 
with  the  vagueness  of  the  sophist  or  the  im 
morality  of  Cynic  speculation.  "  Descending 
from  above,"  to  use  the  words  of  Ridley,  "ifc 
informs  the  understanding,  influences  the  will 
and  affections,  and  enlightens  the  eyes  of  the 
heart;  it  recommends  itself,  not  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wisdom,  but  in  demonstration  01 
the  Spirit  and  of  power,  and  directs  us  to  the 
possession  of  a  true  faith  which,  built  upon  the 

*  Warburton's  "  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  Demonstrated." 
Book  iv.  cap.  i. 
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foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets,  has  Jesus 
Christ  himself  as  the  chief  Corner-stone." 

It  has  been  thought  advisable,  in  the  following 
pages,  to  observe  Ratter's  arrangement  as  most 
simple,  and  consistent  with  the  simultaneous  or 
successive  developments  of  the  several  schools. 
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CHAPTER    I 

THE  IONIAN  PHILOSOPHY,  AND  ITS  DIVISIONS. 

THE  origin  of  philosophy,  as  a  science,  is  in 
volved  in  obscurity,  not  less  from  the  contra 
dictory  traditions  relative  to  its  earliest  sources, 
than  from  the  impossibility  to  assign  a  com 
mencement  to  a  pursuit  resulting  from  the 
desire  of  the  soul  itself  to  arrive  at  truth.  In 
this  respect,  children  who  are  especially  ob 
servant  of  every  change  in  the  material  world 
may  be  said  to  philosophize.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  the  Divine  revelation  made 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  most  ancient  people  of 
whom  we  have  any  clear  history,  was  the 
source  whence  logical  and  ethical  contemplation 
was  derived. 

Aristotle,  in  his  notice  of  the  Chaldean  magi, 
places  them  prior  to  the  Egyptian  priests,  or 
before  the  time  of  Moses ;  yet  their  science, 
which  was  chiefly  astronomical,  their  method, 
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and  the  general  idea  of  their  cosmogony,  prove 
that  early  truth  in  some  degree  remained,  not 
withstanding  the  darkness  of  tradition,  and 
those  abuses  of  priestcraft  and  superstition 
which  te-nded  to  introduce  idolatry.  They 
taught  that  all  things  in  the  beginning  con 
sisted  of  darkness  and  water,  that  a  super 
human  power  divided  this  humid  mass,  and 
that  the  mind  of  man  is  an  emanation  from 
the  nature  of  God.  Again,  high  antiquity  is 
ascribed  to  the  Indian  doctrines,  in  which  W& 
trace  a  further  mystification  arising  from  the 
division  of  the  nation  into  castes,  and  from 
the  priests  retaining  the  key  of  knowledge, 
which  they  delivered  only  to  the  initiated. 
Thus  gross  delusions  were  instilled  into  thg 
minds  Of  the  people  by  the  use  of  symbols, 
subsequently  confounded  with  the  proper  ob 
jects  of  worship,  and  this  mental  darkness 
was  naturally  encouraged  by  artful  and  selfish 
teachers,  who  abused  the  superstition  of  their 
countrymen  to  the  increase  of  their  own  power. 
Unrenewed  by  grace,  the  mind  arrogates 
independence,  and  claims  a  despotic  sway  over 
the  hearts  of  others;  indeed,  the  "pious  frauds" 
(as  they  are  termed)  and  gross  deceits  of  popery 
prove  this  evil  disposition  to  be  just  as  rife  and 
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vigorous  as  the  endeavour  of  Indian  priests 
to  establish  the  errors  of  their  system.  The 
better  portion  of  it  consisted  in  the  belief 
of  the  existence  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  whom 
they  styled  Brahm,  omnipotent  and  omniscient, 
without  decay  or  passion,  Author  of  intellect 
ual  and  natural  life,  the  source  of  the  human 
soul ;  but  with  this  they  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  metempsychosis,  or  that  the  soul,  after 
many  transmigrations  into  other  bodies,  was 
finally  absorbed  in  its  parent  substance.  As 
it  is  quaintly  expressed  in  the  Geeta:  "Throw 
ing  aside  his  old  clothes,  the  man  puts  on 
others  that  are  new ;  thus  our  life,  quitting  the 
old,  go  to  other  newer  animals."  Mathematical 
astronomy  appears  to  have  been  scientifically 
cultivated  by  them ;  but  their  physical  notion 
of  the  world  was  most  extravagant,  for  they 
conceived  a  system  of  fourteen  spheres,  the 
earth  being  one,  with  seven  below  and  six 
above  it;  the  former  full  of  monsters,  the 
latter  a  series  of  successively  increasing  scenes 
of  happiness. 

The  Greeks  derived  their  learning  from 
Egypt,  in  which  country,  according  to  Herodo 
tus,  the  immortality  and  pre-existence  of  the 
soul  were  first  asserted ;  and  Thoth,  called  by 
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the  Greeks  Hermes,  and  by  the  Romans  Mer 
cury — according  to  Diodorus  Siculus,  the  chief 
minister  to  Osiris  —  is  acknowledged  as  the 
founder  of  Egyptian  learning.  The  world, 
as  he  taught,  was  formed  from  chaos  by  an 
intelligent  energy ;  it  tends,  however,  constantly 
to  decay,  and  after  undergoing  a  periodical 
conflagration,  is  restored  to  its  original  form, 
to  pass  again  through  successive  changes. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Plutarch, 
that  the  doctrines  of  Thales,  the  father  of 
Greek  philosophy,  were  received  from  the 
Egyptian  priests,  and  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
Greek  gods  were  of  Egyptian  origin,  there  is 
great  doubt  whether  the  earliest  Grecian 
philosophy  sprang  from  the  east,  except  with 
at  least  as  much  error  as  original  truth.  This 
doubt  is  corroborated  by  several  circumstances. 
Plato  mentions  Egyptian  philosophy  with  con 
tempt  ;  the  haughty  Greek  was,  of  all  men,  the 
most  indisposed  to  receive  instruction  from 
those  whom  he  considered  barbarians ;  the 
distinct  character  of  their  two  mythologies,  the 
former  embodying  divinity  in  beautiful,  the 
latter  in  brutal,  emblems  ;  the  reluctance  of 
the  priests  to  communicate  secret  learning  to 
strangers  ;  these  are  cogent  reasons  for  the 
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supposition  that  eastern  philosophy  did  not 
migrate  into  Greece,  except  under  the  most 
debased  development. 

The  earliest  instructors  of  the  Greeks  were 
Cecrops,  Cadrnus,  and  Orpheus  ;  the  last  of 
whom  introduced  a  general  polytheism  ;  and 
although  his  visit  into  Egypt  had  evidently 
instilled  into  his  mind  the  acknowledgment  of 
one  self-existent  God  or  Life,  yet  this  doctrine 
was  considerably  disguised  by  fable.  In  fact, 
polytheism  itself  results  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  trace  the  modes  of  it  in  the  worship  of 
the  modern  savage,  who  bows  down  to  a  stock 
or  stone,  from  the  erroneous  opinion,  enter 
tained  alike  by  ancient  priests  and  by  modern 
objectors  to  the  doctrine  of  particular  provi 
dence,  that  the  Deity  is  too  great  to  be  ap 
proached,  or  to  take  cognisance  directly  of 
human  circumstances;  and  hence  God's  works 
are  deified  to  meet  the  low  apprehensions  of 
the  people.  Hence,  also,  the  early  worship  of 
the  nomad  tribes  embodied  the  idea  of  the 
Almighty  Creator  as  typified  by  the  sun ;  yet 
amongst  all  these  tortuous  windings  we  may 
frequently  recognise  traces  of  a  better  know 
ledge.  Not  that  we  are  to  conceive  that  poly 
theism  erased  all  notion  of  the  Deity,  or  that 
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it  was  allowed  to  promulgate  belief  in  multitu 
dinous  divinities  without  restriction;    on  the 
contrary,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Romans  would 
not  allow  the  name  of  the  one  great  Being, 
who  was  thought  especially  to  preside  over  the , 
fortunes  of  their  city,  to  be  mentioned.     Hero 
dotus  states  that  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  the 
inventors    of   the  names   and  genealogies    of 
the  gods;    and  Diogenes  Laertius  relates  that 
Pythagoras,  according  to  report,  had  descended 
into  Hades,  and  seen  these  two  poets  suffering 
various   punishments   for  their   fictions  about 
such  imaginary  celestial  powers.     As  a  proof 
that  by  the  better  informed  the  existence  of  a 
greater  Being  was  recognised  than  those   de 
based   representatives   of  Peity  contained    in 
mythology,  we  may  add  the  remarkable  cir 
cumstance   of  the  purification   of  Athens  by 
the  Cretan  Epimenides,  after  the  massacre  of 
Cylon's  adherents.      He  ordered   some   sheep 
to  be  loosed  on  Mars'  Hill,  and  that  an  altar 
should  be  built  on  the  spot  where  they  rested, 
to  the  God  whose  name  was  incommunicable. 
Here  the  inspired  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  after 
wards   stood,  to  dispel  idolatrous   superstition 
by  the  teaching  of  the  word  of  eternal  life, 
and  prefaced  his  doctrine  with  an  announce- 
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ment  of  the  might  of  Christianity  to  reveal 
the  love  of  God  to  man:  "Whom  therefore  ye 
ignorantly  worship,  Him  declare  I  unto  you." 

Much  as  there  might  have  been  of  tradi 
tionary  knowledge  from  better  sources,  philo 
sophy,  as  a  system,  is  universally  admitted  to 
date  its  origin  from  the  age  of  Thales  ;  and 
from  his  era  to  that  of  Socrates,  or  rather  less 
than  two  centuries — from  the  forty-fifth  to  the 
eighty-eighth  Olympiad — the   present  history 
will  include  the  Ionic,  Pythagorean,  the  Eleatic, 
and  the  Sophist  schools.      The   second   great 
division   commences    from    Socrates,    B.C.    50, 
and  terminates  with  Plato  and  the  old  Aca 
demy,    comprehending,    with    the    latter,    the 
Cyrenaic,  Megarean,  Elean,  and  the  Eretrian 
systems.     The  third  epoch  contains  the  Peri 
patetics,    Sceptics,   and   Epicureans,   with  the 
Stoics,  or  later  Academy.     It  is  worthy  of  re 
mark,  that  in  the  first  division,  the  Ionic,  Py 
thagorean  or   Italic,   and  Eleatic  branches  of 
philosophy,  were  developed  contemporaneously, 
with  little  or  no  intercommunication ;  that,  in 
the  second,  there  was  more  unison  of  thought 
amidst    the  general   doctrines;    while   in   the 
third,  it  again  diverged.     As  Thales,  in  his 
school,  embraced  chiefly  the  physical  aspect,  so 
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the  instruction  of  Pythagoras  was  conversant 
with  the  moral  features  of  the  universal  system ; 
the  dialectrical  or  metaphysical  view  being 
treated  of  by  the  Eleatee.  These  preliminary 
remarks  will  be  found  important  to  the  proper 
comprehension  of  the  Ionic  school,  with  an 
account  of  which  we  shall  now  proceed. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  this  branch  of 
heathen  science  was  its  maintenance  of  what  has 
been  called  the  dynamical  theory  of  the  world's 
formation.  It  supposed  a  living  energy,  which 
developed  itself  in  successive  changes,  and  pro 
duced  all  the  varied  generations  in  nature.  The 
mechanical,  on  the  contrary,  imagined  that 
certain  material  elements  permanently  existed, 
changing  places  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
motion,  either  inherent  or  extrinsic  to  them; 
and  thus,  in  the  variety  of  their  combination, 
striking  off  an  endless  series  of  physical  forms. 

Thales,  who  was  born  at  Miletus,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  Olympiad,  was  the  first  who,  ac 
cording  to  Cicero,  made  natural  science  a  sub 
ject  of  speculative  investigation,  and  assumed 
that  water  was  the  principle  or  origin  of  all 
things  which  God,  the  Divine  Mind,  fashioned 
from  it.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  in 
tended  nothing  more  by  this  expression  than 
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that  water  was  the  chief  element  which  entered 
into  all  essences  ;    or,  again,  by  a  perversion 
of  the   word,  that  all   things,    at    first,  were 
water.    This  last  opinion  is  corroborated  by  the 
fact,  that  the  sage,  who  travelled  into  Egypt, 
gives    evident    testimony   of   an  acquaintance 
with  the  Hebrew   records,   by  many    resem 
blances  to  their  pure  theology.    The  eternity 
of  God,  for  instance,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  omniscience  of  the  Deity,  as  well  as 
the    cosmogony    from    water,    are    all    topics 
prominently  brought  forward   in   his    system, 
and  appear  to  be  treated  of  in  a  manner  almost 
scriptural.     An  endeavour  has,   indeed,  been 
made  to  prove  him  guilty  of  atheism,  by  attri 
buting  the  generation  of  the  gods  to  water ; 
but  those  demons  which  sometimes  appear  as 
divinities  in   his    philosophy  have    been    ex 
plained  really  to  imply  only  the  disembodied 
souls  of  men,  of  which  he  imagined  the  uni 
verse  to  be  full,  but  never  identified  them  as  to 
existence  or  power  with  the  First  One,  whose 
being  and  operation  he  maintained. 

Again,  it  has  been  thought  that  his  resi 
dence  near  the  sea  induced  him  to  select  that 
mighty  element,  the  emblem  of  God's  omnipo 
tence,  as  the  primal  source  of  all ;  but  why 
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should  we  entertain  this  vague  supposition, 
when  we  know  that  his  acquaintance  with  Egypt 
naturally  opened  a  purer  source  of  knowledge  ? 
His  astronomy,  in  some  particulars,  was  Mosaic ; 
before  the  day  was  the  night,  but  the  sun  he 
conceived  to  be  a  body  of  fire  from  which  the 
moon  obtained  her  light  by  reflection.  As 
we  may  regard  him  to  have  been  the  first 
who  calculated  an  eclipse,  so,  in  his  theory  that 
all  bodies  were  compounded  of  atoms  or  indi 
visible  particles,  and  in  his  investigation  into 
the  science  of  forces,  he  far  anticipated  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  trod  closely  on  the 
systems  of  modern  knowledge.  He  died  in  his 
ninetieth  year,  at  the  Olympic  Games,  B.C.  540, 
having  been,  during  life,  esteemed  as  one  of 
the  seven  sages  to  whom  his  admiring  country 
men  voted  the  prize  of  a  tripod  ;  and  he  has 
left  to  posterity  the  striking  aphorism,  "  Know 
thyself;"  a  sentiment  which,  as  it  has  been  said 
to  have  descended  from  heaven,  so  reveals  the 
desire  of  this  early  searcher  after  truth  to  pos 
sess  what  can  be  only  spiritually  discerned. 

Anaximander  is  generally  here  introduced  as 
the  immediate  successor  of  Thales ;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  Anaximenes  carried  out  the  principles 
of  the  Ionic  founder,  and  Aristotle  places  him 
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with  propriety  as  next  in  order.  Acting  on 
the  theory  that  one  of  the  elements  was  the 
source  of  all  created  life,  Anaximenes  believed 
that  air  was  the  soul  of  the  world,  infinite  in 
itself,  though  finite  in  its  issues ;  and  first  at 
tempted  to  reduce  the  transformations  of  matter 
to  one  general  law.  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history,  exclusive  of  the  general  nature 
of  his  speculations,  beyond  the  circumstances 
of  the  place  and  period  of  his  birth,  the  latter 
falling  about  the  sixty-third  Olympiad. 

His  pupil,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia,  adopted 
his  master's  tenet,  that  air  was  the  origin  of 
created  things,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  a 
wider  signification,  for  air,  according  to  this 
theorist,  was  a  soul,  living  and  intelligent ;  it 
not  only  prompted,  but,  being  endowed  with 
consciousness,  arranged  all  objects  in  that  order, 
which  was  the  result  of  its  own  intelligence. 
The  vague  chimeras  and  absurdities  in  which 
such  a  theory  was  likely  to  issue  were  neces 
sarily  endless,  since,  as  air  was  considered  the 
soul,  the  first  principle  of  natural  life,  so  the 
world  was  a  living  being,  existing  by  means  of 
the  stars  as  organs  of  respiration.  Man's 
superiority  in  intelligence  to  the  brute,  was 
caused  by  his  upright  position  enabling  him  to 
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inhale  a  purer  atmosphere  than  that  breathed 
by  the  animals  who  walked  with  their  heads 
downwards  :  and  thought  itself  originated  in  an 
outward  object  affecting  the  organs  of  sensation, 
and  through  them  the  air  within  our  bodies. 
In  fact,  Diogenes,  who  is  reckoned  the  last  of 
the  dynamical  physiologists,  and  closes  the  first 
branch  of  the  Ionic  school,  not  only  with  the 
rest  attributed  the  origin  of  the  world  to  one  of 
the  elements,  but  seems  to  have  had  less  know 
ledge  than  they  possessed  of  one  self-existing 
perfection,  either  placing  effects  for  causes,  and 
thus  worshipping  "  the  creature  more  than  the 
Creator ;"  or  selecting  the  most  perfect  form  of 
matter,  regarded  it  as  the  origin  of  all  things, 
though  still  only  a  physical  force.  He  is  said  to 
have  flourished  about  the  eightieth  Olympiad. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  common  opi 
nion,  that  at  this  point  terminates  the  first 
branch  of  the  Ionic  school,  comprehending 
the  pure  physiologists,  there  remains  one, 
Heraclitus  of  Ephesus,  who  must  be  classed 
amongst  the  dynamicists,  or  those  who  held 
that  one  element  was  the  source  of  life  to  all 
matter,  since  with  the  physiologists  only  has 
he  any  genuine  affinity,  and,  if  not  placed  with 
them,  must  stand  alone.  He  was  the  son  of 
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Bljson,  Hyson,  or  Heracion,  and  received  the 
name  of  "  the  obscure  philosopher,"  from  the 
enigmatical  expressions  which  he  affected. 
He  is  better  known,  however,  to  posterity  as 
"  the  Mourner,"  from  the  tradition  of  his  con 
tinual  sadness  in  the  contemplation  of  human 
ill;  and  was  so  disgusted  by  men's  vices,  that  he 
refused  the  supreme  government  of  his  country, 
for  which  his  fellow- citizens  desired  his  institu 
tion  of  a  wholesome  code  of  laws.  Aristotle  adds 
the  fault  of  arrogance  to  that  of  moroseness; 
and  the  personal  history  of  Heraclitus  is,  in 
many  particulars,  so  uncertain,  that  there  is 
even  a  doubt  as  to  the  source  whence  he  de 
rived  early  information. 

Xenophanes  is  said  to  have  been  his  in 
structor,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  Magian 
doctrines,  about  this  time  more  widely  dis 
seminated,  and  which  regarded  fire  as  the 
representative  of  Deity,  induced  the  variation 
from  the  previous  Ionic  theory  by  Heraclitus, 
who  put  that  element,  instead  of  water  or  air, 
as  the  first  form  of  matter.  Like  the  rest  of 
the  Ionics,  he  recognised  one  Supreme  Power,  as 
alone  permanent,  and  the  Author  of  all  being ; 
but  nature,  according  to  his  views,  was  in 
constant  movement,  and  the  world  was  an 
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everlasting  fire,  self-kindled,  self-extinguished. 
His  mythic  style  leads  us  to  conceive,  that  this 
principle  of  fire  was  emblematic  of  universal 
life;  for  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not  employ  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  flame— which  latter  he 
deemed  an  excess  of  heat — but  as  a  dry  air  or 
vapour,  which  pervaded  all  things.  Throughout 
the  whole  progress  of  his  investigations,  runs 
so  strong  a  bias  towards  misanthropy— the 
result  of  a  morbid  disposition — as  to  render  his 
opinions  depressing  to  the  hopes  and  alike 
restrictive  of  the  energies  of  man,  while  they 
were  intended  to  counteract  his  pride.  All  his 
researches  terminate  in  the  assertion  that  "  vain 
man  hath  no  accurate  knowledge  which  is  pos 
sessed  alone  by  the  God,  but  that  man  learns 
from  the  God  as  the  boy  does  from  the  man." 

As  to  his  physical  system— that  nature  was 
in  a  constant  flux  and  reflux,  animated  by 
fire— there  is  little  Question  but  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  perverted  tradition  of  scrip 
tural  truth  that  fluid  was  first  present ;  and 
his  saying  that  life  was  the  burial  of  the  soul, 
death  its  deliverance  from  bondage,  condensed 
the  various  branches  of  Orphic  philosophy, 
which  taught  that  the  human  soul  derived  its 
future  blessedness  from  a  re-absorption  into 
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that  Divine  life  whence  it  originally  sprang. 
Yet,  as  in  the  other  Dynamicists,  the  figurative 
philosophy  of  Heraclitus  is  practically  material 
ism,  in  its  exclusion  of  Deity  from  the  present 
superintendence  of  the  universe ;  for,  in  his 
scheme,  we  find  second  causes  constantly  pre 
ferred  to  the  operation  of  a  First ;  the  harmony 
of  the  world  to  consist  in  the  poise  of  oppo 
site  elements,  the  antagonism  of  which  caused 
a  ceaseless  ebb  and  flow,  at  the  same  time 
that  a  fixed  irrevocable  law,  invariable  in  its 
operations,  forbade  the  admission  of  what  are 
called  phenomena :  and  thus  his  neglect,  or  rather 
the  inability  of  unregenerate  man,  without  the 
knowledge  of  revelation,  to  regard  creation  as 
the  work,  not  only  of  supreme  intelligence,  but 
of  Divine  love,  invested  all  his  conceptions 
with  a  character  of  discontent.  In  the  most 
narrow  spirit,  he  converted  blessings  into  cala 
mities,  and  considered  man's  birth  a  misfortune, 
because  it  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  death. 
His  own  look  place  about  the  sixty- ninth 
Olympiad,  from  a  dropsical  complaint,  induced, 
we  are  told,  by  feeding  on  grass  in  the  wild 
spot  to  which  he  retired  to  avoid  the  intercourse 
of  his  fellow-men.  He  died  in  his  sixtieth  year, 
and  with  him  terminates  the  first  division  of 
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the  Ionian  school :  we  shall  now  proceed,  there 
fore,  with  that  other  class  of  it  known  by  the  ap 
pellation  of  mechanical  physics ;  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  termed,  of  the  "  Mathematicians." 

It  is  here  first  that  the  developments  of 
contemporaneous  systems  occur,  although  the 
historical  evidence  of  the  manner  or  extent  in 
which  the  two  lines  of  thought  affected  each 
other,  either  fails  or  is  unworthy  of  credit.* 
No  doubt,  however,  can  exist,  that  all  the 
ancient  teachers  drew  from  one  source,  namely, 
the  national  habit  of  contemplation,  though,  in 
their  restricted  means  of  intercourse,  each  was 
ignorant  of  the  progress  of  the  other,  until,  in 
the  lapse  of  time,  the  opposite  nature  of  their 
views  came  into  controversial  collision;  while 
various  topics,  also  nearly  contemporaneous, 
appear  to  have  been  developed  in  Ionia  without 
the  least  external  connexion. 

Anaximander  of  Miletus,  the  first  in  order 
of  the  Mathematicians,  was  born  in  the  second 
year  of  the  forty-second  Olympiad,  according 
to  Polydorus,  and  has  been  represented  as  the 
pupil  of  Thales.  In  early  life  he  figured 
much  as  a  politician,  and  was  the  leader  of  a 
colony  in  Apollonia,  but  his  fame  results  chiefly 
*  Hitter. 
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from  his  scientific  discoveries.  To  him  are 
attributed  the  construction  of  spheres  and  maps, 
and  the  invention  or  restoration  of  the  uses  of 
the  sun-dial.  Proceeding  from  a  first  principle, 
which  he  denominated  arche,  he  endeavoured,  by 
continued  abstraction — in  which  he  differed  from 
Thales,  whose  reasoning  was  essentially  of  a 
concrete  nature — to  identify  as  an  original  cause 
what  he  termed  the  Infinite,  at  once  the  source 
of  all  material  things,  from  which  worlds  were 
constantly  in  a  course  of  formation,  and  into 
which  they  were  finally  re-dissolved.* 

The  most  received  opinion  as  to  his  meaning, 
of  which  there  is  much  doubt,  is,  that  by  con 
tinual  deduction  of  individual  differences,  he 
arrived^  at  last,  at  the  notion  that  "  the  All,"  or 
Infinite,  was  not  one  element,  but  the  universal 
principle  of  life,  which,  being  itself  unity,  com 
prehended,  in  its  own  essence,  all  the  elements 
of  matter.  Hence,  the  creation  of  individuals 
was  effected  by  separation  from  the  All,  or 
by  what  he  termed  the  decomposition  of  the 
Infinite.  He  went  higher  than  Thales  in  sup 
posing  the  Infinite  to  be  the  first  principle,  but 
he  is  still  connected  with  the  Ionic  school  in 
placing  this  Infinite  as  a  physical  nature,  being 
*  Brucker,  pars  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  1. 
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all  things,  and  not  an  infinite  mind,  which  last 
discovery  belongs  to  a  later  development.  He 
was  accused  of  atheism,  but  it  was  probable  that 
a  mind  which  rejected  popular  superstition 
would  be  thus  condemned.  Some  ground  may 
have  been  given  for  the  charge  from  the  fact, 
that  while  he  admitted  the  omnipresence  of  the 
Deity,  he  nevertheless  conceived  the  heavenly 
bodies  to  be  partly  the  seat  of  Almighty  power, 
and  that  they  thus,  not  of  themselves,  but  for 
the  sake  of  that  power,  were  to  be  considered 
alive.  Even  in  science,  gross  errors  are  attri 
buted  to  him.  He  is  represented  as  supposing 
eclipses  to  proceed  from  the  shutting  of  a  win 
dow  in  the  sun  or  moon,  from  which  light  at 
other  times  issues  ;  that  man  was  produced 
from  living  creatures  evaporated  in  an  imper 
fect  state  by  the  sun  from  the  moist  earth — 
first  the  mortal  appearing  in  the  shape  of  a 
fish,  until,  by  successive  transformations,  he  at 
last  reached  the  dignity  of  an  upright  form. 
Here  we  may  trace  an  endeavour  to  evade  that 
necessary  difficulty  incident  to  all  who  conceive 
vitality  to  be  the  result  of  a  mechanical  process. 
The  period  of  Anaximanders  death  is  generally 
given  as  B.C.  547. 

Between  the  philosopher  we  have  just  men- 
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tioned  and  his  successor,  a  chasm  intervenes  of 
one  hundred  years,  during  which  various  theo 
ries  had  been  partially  brought  into  contact,  and 
thus  reciprocally  modified  each  other — a  cause 
which  accounts  for  the  manner  in  which  the 
dynamical  theory  influenced  the  opinions  of 
Anaxagoras,  the  next  Ionic  teacher.  Born  at 
ClazomensB,  in  Lydia,  of  wealthy  parentage, 
and  with  every  opportunity  of  future  aggran 
dizement,  he  preferred  the  study  of  philosophy 
under  Anaximenes,  the  chief  of  the  Ionic  school, 
to  the  pleasures  which  careless  youth  too  gene 
rally  affects.  At  that  time,  a  nucleus  of  early 
talent  was  already  giving  promise  of  the  future 
exaltation  of  Athenian  mind,  in  Pericles,  Euri 
pides,  and  Socrates,  who  severally  became  pupils 
of  the  Lydian  master. 

As  his  paternal  inheritance  had  been  injured 
by  carelessness,  although,  in  his  own  opinion, 
"  but  for  this  destruction  he  himself  would 
have  been  lost  ;"*  so  a  similar  want  of  prudence 
in  promulgating  his  tenets,  exposed  Anaxagoras 
to  the  usual  charge  of  blasphemy  ;  and  he 
would,  doubtless,  have  been  condemned  to 
die,  had  not  Pericles  "  employed  tears  rather 
than  argument"  to  calm  the  fanatical  spirit 

*  Val.  Max.,  lib.  viii.  c.  7. 
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of  his  superstitious  countrymen.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  glorious  cause  for  which  to  suffer ; 
aware  that  the  Ionic  doctrine  so  amalgamated 
the  Divinity  with  matter,  as  to  confound  opera 
tions  with  first  principles,  Anaxagoras  stood 
forward  boldly  to  teach  the  unity  of  God,  the 
self- existent  Intelligence,  who,  himself  imma 
terial,  arranged  and  fashioned  all.  He  declared 
that  Phoebus,  the  god  of  Delphi,  was  only  a 
glowing  ball,  which  warmed  the  earth  ;  and 
that  Diana,  the  Egyptian  Isis,  was  another 
world,  inhabited  like  our  own.  His  sentence 
being  commuted  to  banishment,  through  the 
influence  of  Pericles,  he  retired  to  Lampsacus, 
where  he  so  gained  the  esteem  of  the  citizens, 
that  thenceforward,  at  his  request,  the  day  of 
his  death  was  celebrated  as  a  festival  by  all  the 
scholars  in  the  city,  which  custom  was  termed 
the  Anaxagoreia.  His  death  occurred  B.C.  428. 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  tenets 
of  his  philosophy,  that  both  his  pupils,  Socrates 
and  Aristotle,  speak  disparagingly  of  him, 
while  he  was  clearly  so  far  in  advance  of  the 
age  as  to  suffer  much  from  the  incapacity  of 
contemporaries.  One  great  step  towards  im 
provement  made  by  Anaxagoras  was  the  ad 
mission  of  an  autocratic  and  infinite  intellect, 
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though  distinguished,  it  is  true,  from  moral 
intelligence,  which,  acting  by  laws,  ruled  all 
things  :  in  fact,  he  alone  seems  to  have  held 
the  conception  of  a  self-existent  mind,  nearly 
approaching  the  independent  action  of  Deity. 

Still  he  has  many  contradictions,  especially 
on  the  subject  of  knowledge;  for  while,  in 
opposition  to  Heraclitus,  he  placed  the  senses 
as  the  sources  of  all  intelligence,  he  yet  main 
tained  sense-knowledge  to  be  delusive  ;  a  con 
tradiction  only  explained  by  the  idea  that  the 
senses  were  accurate  in  reporting,  while  the 
reports  themselves  were  inaccurate.  For  in 
stance,  the  senses  proclaimed  snow  to  be  white, 
but  reason  informed  him  that  the  water  which 
composed  it  consisted,  in  itself,  of  black  par 
ticles.  Instead  of  holding  with  Thales,  that 
the  All  was  unity,  he  considered  that  from  the 
beginning  the  Infinite  was  composed  of  homeeo- 
merise,  or  elementary  seeds  of  endless  variety, 
which  were  afterwards  mixed  by  the  great 
intelligence,  or  Nous,  which  he  recognised  as 
the  impulsive  power  of  the  universe.  We  see, 
therefore,  that  as  he  rejected  chance  and  fate, 
so  something  approaching  to  independent  intel 
ligence  was  introduced;  merely  intellectual,  in 
deed,  acting  by  fixed  laws  upon  this  original 
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infinite  series  of  first  elements  ;  while  he  yet 
kept  closely  to  the  Ionian  doctrine  that  all  was 
reducible  to  one  first  principle.  Thus  his 
theory  was  still  mechanical,  assiiming  each  in 
dividual  mind,  or  portion  of  the  universal  intel 
ligence  to  be  a  force,  simply  dependent  upon 
bodily  organization.  Notwithstanding  much 
misapprehension,  his  explanation  of  certain 
physical  phenomena  presses  closely  upon  the 
discoveries  of  modern  science  ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  attributes  the  cause  of  earthquakes  to 
air  confined  in  the  earth,  regards  wind  as  the 
effect  of  air  rarefied  by  the  sun,  and  lightning 
as  the  result  of  friction  of  the  clouds.  Alto 
gether  his  general  system  manifests  original 
powers  of  thought,  and  places  him,  in  many 
respects,  above  Aristotle,  the  only  writer  of 
antiquity  who  seems  to  have  understood  him. 

The  principle  was  partially  elucidated  by  his 
pupil  Archelaus  Physicus,  by  birth  an  Athenian 
or  Milesian;  but,  after  him,  the  vigour  of  this 
school  diminished.  Meanwhile,  as  it  is  desirable 
to  simplify  the  arrangement  of  contemporaneous 
schools,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  mechanical 
physics,  and  proceed  to  contemplate  the  lofty 
aspirations  of  Pythagoras.  As  far  as  this  early 
plant  of  philosophical  inquiry  had  hitherto 
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manifested  itself,  we  perceive  that  reason  had 
ascertained  the  fact,  that  some  Mind,  or  first 
Intelligence,  must  have  been  the  original  cre 
ative  power:  and  again,  the  apprehension  of 
the  senses  was  corrected  by  the  inherent  ra 
tional  faculty ;  but  there  was,  nevertheless, 
even  here,  great  confusion,  as  to  the  relation  of 
matter  to  mind ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  in 
tellect  had  so  absorbed  the  attention,  that  the 
voice  of  conscience  was  neither  appealed  to  nor 
admitted.  Thus,  after  all  the  labour  of  these 
wise  men,  we  arrive  only  at  the  depraved 
maxim  of  Archelaus,  that  good  and  evil  were 
not  by  nature,  but  by  convention ;  a  tendency 
to  decided  profligacy  but  too  speedily  com 
pleted.  Their  absorbing  notion  of  mind,  ren 
dered  it  the  ruling  impulse  ;  responsibility  of 
thought  and  of  act  to  the  Father  of  spirits  was 
indistinctly  and  rarely  expressed ;  and  the 
teacher  himself  disposed  at  any  moment  to 
change  the  incorruptible  into  the  likeness  of 
a  creature,  whose  elements  he  considered  a 
partial  emanation  from  the  one  great  All,  and 
whose  nature  was  physically  the  same. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE  PYTHAGOREANS. 

A  GREATER  degree  of  historical  doubt  invests 
the  records  of  the  wonderful  man  who  founded 
the  mathematical  or  Italian  system,  than  meets 
the  inquirer  into  any  of  the  preceding  annals 
of  philosophy.  The  materials  are  so  scanty 
and  conflicting,  that  the  date  of  his  birth  is 
variously  assumed  by  a  host  of  eminent  chro- 
nologists,  from  the  forty-third  to  the  sixty- 
third  Olympiad,  the  most  probable  period  being 
586  or  5G8  B.C.  At  the  same  time,  we  can 
only  form  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  his  own 
intellect,  and  the  extensive  influence  of  his 
political  and  scientific  method,  by  the  wild 
legends  which  tradition  has  retained  of  him, 
and  which  attest  his  greatness  by  the  extrava 
gance  of  romantic  fiction.  He  was  said  to  be 
the  son  of  Apollo,  or  Hermes  ;  whenever  he 
appeared,  a  divine  glory  shone  around  him; 
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one  of  his  thighs  was  of  gold,  and  he  was  seen 
at  different  places  at  the  same  time ;  wild 
beasts  were  obedient  to  his  call ;  the  river-god 
held  converse  with  him ;  he  received  from 
Hermes  the  gift  of  the  recollection  of  his  pre 
vious  existence,  and  the  power  to  awaken  the 
same  remembrance  in  others;  he  heard  the 
harmony  of  the  spheres ;  and  his  sayings 
passed  for  unerring  wisdom.  We  shall  confine 
our  account,  divested  of  these  traditions,  as 
strictly  as  possible,  to  topics  of  historical  cer 
tainty. 

Pythagoras  was  born  at  Samos,  and  fifst 
distinguished  himself  at  the  Olympic  Games, 
where  he  gained  the  prize  for  wrestling.  His 
hours  of  meditation  were  devoted  to  the  study 
of  harmonics,  astronomy,  and  medicine.  Not 
withstanding  the  opinion  of  Bitter,  that  the 
priests  of  Egypt  would  have  been  reluctant  to 
impart  their  strictly-guarded  knowledge  to  a 
stranger,  it  is  impossible  to  examine  the  sublime 
theology  of  Pythagoras  without  being  struck 
with  its  marked  resemblance  to  the  inspired 
Hebrew  writer;  and  we,  therefore,  recognise 
his  visit  to  Egypt  as  the  source  of  his  cor 
rect  information.  Bruckers  legend,  which  is 
unsubstantiated,  makes  Polycrates,  an  ally  of 
B  2 
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Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  recommend  Pythago 
ras  to  the  notice  of  the  latter  sovereign,  with 
the  expressed  desire  that  he  might  derive  in 
struction  from  the  priests,  which  he  obtained 
only  after  severe  tests  of  his  fidelity  and  pati 
ence  ;  and  that  he  thence  returned,  after 
twenty-two  years'  residence  amongst  them, 
thoroughly  versed  in  their  whole  system. 
However  this  fact  or  fiction  may  represent  the 
case,  it  is  clear  that  rumour  has  attributed 
nothing  of  the  education  of  this  distinguished 
philosopher  to  Greece  ;  his  geometry  being  de 
rived  from  Egypt ;  numbers  from  the  Phoe 
nicians  ;  astronomy  from  Chaldea ;  while  the 
Magi  are  said  to  have  given  him  the  first 
rudimental  scheme  of  holy  rites  and  morals. 
In  fact,  his  doctrine  presents  points  of  resem 
blance  to  many  eastern  characteristics  ;  but, 
after  all,  we  trace  rather  the  efforts  of  indivi 
dual  intelligence  than  the  results  of  derived 
impression,  except  as  to  his  theology. 

His  first  educational  institution  was  in  the 
form  of  a  collegiate  association,  wherein  atten 
tion  was  paid,  not  only  to  the  morals  of  his 
followers,  but  to  regulations  of  their  dress  and 
food.  A  long  period  of  silence  was  enforced 
upon  the  candidates  for  initiation — to  instil 
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alike  habits  of  discretion  and  of  respect  tc 
their  teacher  —  before  they  were  admitted  to 
speak  in  his  presence.  By  the  general  tenor 
of  his  discipline,  indeed,  he  constrained  the 
most  obstinate  to  submission ;  and  the  single 
expression,  "  The  master  said  so,"  at  once 
checked  reply.  When  the  mind  had  been  thus 
trained  in  habits  of  self-control,  mathematics 
were  recommended  to  exercise  it  in  matters 
purely  intellectual.  Women  also  were  ad 
mitted  into  this  society,  and  his  wife,  Theano, 
continued  his  school  after  her  husband's  death. 

Keligious  sentiment,  in  connexion  with  phi 
losophy,  formed  the  characteristic  of  his  plan; 
although  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  neither 
Plato  nor  Aristotle  has  informed  us  of  his  pecu 
liar  doctrine.  Having  raised  his  own  country, 
by  the  institution  of  a  council  of  three  hundred 
of  his  disciples,  to  unexampled  greatness,  his 
philosophical  policy  extended  to  other  king 
doms  ;  until,  upon  the  conquest  of  Sybaris,  the 
house  of  the  Pythagorean  Milo  was  attacked  by 
the  people  of  Crotona,  who  demanded  an  equal 
division  of  the  conquered  lands ;  a  great  num 
ber  of  the  sect  was  slain,  and  the  persecution 
of  it,  as  a  political  body,  was  ruthlessly  fol 
lowed  up  throughout  the  Italian  states.  The 
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philosopher  himself  retired  to  Metapontum,  in 
Magna  Gnecia,  where  he  also  met  his  death. 
This  dispersion,  and  the  mysticism  of  his 
method,  generally  obscured  his  system  ;  even 
if  we  do  not  adopt  the  probability  that 
the  founder  presented  only  general  topics  of 
thought,  which  each  pupil  subsequently  eluci 
dated  according  to  individual  ability. 

The  abstract  nature  of  his  speculations  ob 
tained  the  title  of  mathematical  for  his  era  of 
philosophy,  which  was  defined  by  the  principle 
he  affirmed,  that  number  was  the  ultimate  nature 
of  things;  a  mere  periphrasis,  in  expressing  the 
truth  that  one  absolute  and  r.elf-existent  Being 
is  alone  invariable,  the  Infinite  beginning  of  all. 
Another  celebrated  theory  was  the  comparison 
which  he  instituted  between  the  seven  primary 
planets  and  musical  instruments,  the  sounds  of 
which  were  emitted  in  different  proportions  of 
tone,  according  to  their  respective  magnitude 
and  distance.  Thus,  Saturn,  being  the  furthest 
from  the  earth,  yielded  the  deepest  sound  ;  and 
the  moon,  being  nearest  in  approximation,  pro 
duced  the  shrillest. 

Like  Thales,  he  reduced  matter  to  invisible 
atoms,  which,  by  certain  arrangements  of  num 
ber,  formed  the  elements  according  as  the 
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particles  were  condensed  or  separated ;  the 
universe  was  created  by  re-union  of  the  oppo 
site  principles  of  the  even  and  odd  number, 
always  premising,  however,  the  perfect  dis 
tinctness  of  the  primary  One,  which  possessed 
the  faculty  to  manifest  itself  in  a  multiplicity 
of  things.  One  deity  was  the  soul  of  all, 
whence  the  spirits  of  men  issued  ;  fire  acting 
almost  as  the  principle  of  life,  and  animating 
man  as  it  diffused  animal  heat  from  the  ct  ntre 
of  the  world,  in  which  he  fixed  this  element. 

As  to  the  soul  of  man,  he  consider^  d  it  as 
comparatively  imperfect  from  the  prevalence  of 
desire,  which  it  possessed  in  common  with  the 
brutes,  over  reason  and  intelligence,  its  own 
appropriate  qualities.  The  famous  theory  of 
metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls  into 
other  bodies,  resulted,  in  some  degree,  from  a 
wish  to  restore  man's  spirit  by  successive 
changes  of  relation  to  its  original  state  of 
excellence ;  its  existence  prior  to  its  union  with 
the  body  resembled,  in  his  opinion,  that  of 
heroes  and  demons,  of  which  all  space  is  full  ; 
and  which  description  of  beings  signified  no 
other  than  souls  which  had  not  yet  entered  into 
a  human  form,  or,  after  a  virtuous  life,  had  put 
off  their  mortal  covering,  and  were  worthy,  for 
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the  sake  of  their  piety,  to  receive  honour  and 
adoration.  To  this  doctrine  was  appended  the 
belief  of  a  retribution  after  death,  by  -which  the 
evil  were  assigned  to  Tartarus,  the  virtuous  to 
the  society  of  the  good,  in  whom  holy  disposi 
tions  had  been  strengthened  here  by  the 
constant  exercise  of  devotion  to  the  God,  who, 
he  thought,  bestowed  blessings  upon  those  who 
diligently  sought  him. 

To  corroborate  his  theory  by  the  attestation 
of  personal  experience,  Pythagoras  asserted 
that  he  remembered  himself  to  have  assisted 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  in  the  character 
of  Euphorbus,  then  to  have  become  Hermo- 
timus  ;  and  that  his  instructions  might  derive 
weight  from  supernatural  authority,  it  was  his 
habit  to  retire  to  a  subterraneous  cave  for  many 
months,  and  to  declare,  upon  his  return,  that 
he  came  from  the  region  of  disembodied  spirits. 
The  highest  order  of  moral  self-discipline,  was 
the  end  of  all  his  admonitions.  To  cultivate 
prudence  and  patriotism  ;  to  sacrifice  selfishness 
upon  the  altar  of  the  public  good  ;  to  instil  a 
habit  of  devotional  self-examination  ;  to  con 
verse  with  propriety  upon  subjects  of  the 
purest  intellectual  research  ;  and  to  regard  as 
the  reward  of  diligence,  greater  clearness  and 
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harmony  of  mind  in  the  quietude  and  approval 
of  a  contemplative  spirit — such  Avere  the  themes 
which,  as  Aristotle  remarks,  raised  the  student 
above  mere  physical  knowledge  into  the  highest 
domains  of  science  ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  as 
far  as  unaided  reason  could  attain,  of  moral 
improvement  also.  Considered  philosophically, 
the  Pythagorean  theory  of  numbers  forms  a 
connecting  link  with  Anaximander;  but  two 
great  benefits  were  superadded  by  the  founder 
of  the  Italic  school ;  namely,  an  attention  to 
the  mathematical  aspect  of  phenomena,  and  an 
endeavour,  though  his  exposition  was  obscured 
by  symbols,  to  establish  the  fact  of  one  first 
great  Cause  existing  singly  and  independently. 
In  the  tenets,  indeed,  which  have  reached  us 
of  the  Samiaii,  there  is  so  much  of  thoughtful 
elevation,  that  we  agree  with  those  who  think 
that  he  has  suffered  from  the  misapprehension 
of  his  age  and  of  commentators.  As,  however, 
we  attribute  to  the  power  of  truth  the  influence 
he  widely  exercised  to  oppose  prevailing  vices, 
we  have  continual  and  striking  evidence, 
in  the  dimness  and  infirmity  to  which  even  so 
clear  a  mind  was  subject,  of  man's  inability  to 
ascertain  a  pure  course  of  life,  upon  principles 
of  a  known  acceptation  with  God,  without  the 
B  3 
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teaching  of  revealed  religion  :  this  only  declares 
both  the  nature  of  the  Creator  and  the  terms 
upon  which  he  will  forgive  the  sinner,  esta 
blishes  a  covenant  relation  between  him  and  his 
fallen  children  by  a  Mediator,  and,  as  Addison 
remarks,  "sets  forth  the  proper  object  for 
imitation  in  that  Being  who  is  the  pattern  as 
well  as  the  source  of  all  spiritual  perfection." 
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CHAPTER    III. 

THE  ELEATIC  SYSTEM. 

THE  effect  of  truth,  not  only  to  check  present 
error,  but  to  kindle   in   the  minds  of  after- 
generations  a  desire  of  real  \visdom,  is  exem 
plified  in  the  origin   of  the  Eleatic  opinions ; 
which,    resulting    from    the    wide    spread   of 
Pythagorean  doctrine,  were  yet  distinguished 
from  it,  as   from  the  Ionics,  in  their  general 
bias  and  character.    Thus,  while  the  latter  two 
looked  to  something  beyond  sense  to  explain 
natural    phenomena,   the    Eleatse    disregarded 
sensuous  perceptions  altogether.     The  former 
held  the.  material  atoms  of  which  things  were 
compounded,  and   the   power   which   brought 
them    into  action,  as  two  separate  principles; 
.  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatics,  on  the 
contrary,   excluded  all  second  principles,  and 
referred  existence  to  the  operation  of  that  single 
Power  which  alone  is  self-existent. 
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This  school  derived  its  name  from  Elea, 
a  Greek  colony  of  Lower  Italy,  and  Xenophanes, 
like  Pythagoras,  was  an  Ionian  by  birth.  As 
the  system  of  the  latter  was  posterior  to  the 
Ionic  and  Italic,  we  find  it  developing  itself 
rather  in  an  examination  into  than  imitation  of 
previous  data.  Hence,  its  opinions  are  chiefly 
negative,  and  contain  the  germ  of  future  scep 
ticism;  the  disciples  generally  advancing  in 
error  at  a  far  more  rapid  pace  than  their 
teachers,  prompted  by  the  mystery  in  which 
the  latter  enveloped  the  truth  which  they  but 
partially  investigated. 

Xenophanes  was  born  at  Colophon,  about 
the  fortieth  Olympiad  ;  and,  encouraged  by  the 
renown  of  the  Pythagoreans,  his  first  public 
appearance  was  as  a  Rhapsodist,  or  travelling 
reciter  of  poems,  in  which  he  followed  up  the  at 
tack  made  by  Pythagoras  upon  polytheism,  by 
vehement  invectives  against  Homer  and  Hesiod, 
on  account  of  their  genealogies  of  the  gods. 
He  taught  that  God  was  supreme,  eternal,  one, 
and  infinite ;  and  the  arguments  derived  from 
reason,  by  which  these  truths  are  supported, 
were  advanced  by  him  with  great  energy.  He 
derided  the  idea  under  which  mankind  repre 
sented  the  Deity  as  a  being  like  themselves, 
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each  country  copying  its  own  peculiarity  of 
form  and  visage,  so  that,  as  he  expressed  it, 
"  the  Ethiopians  exhibited  their  divinities  of 
a  black  hue,  and  with  flat  noses  ;  while  the 
Thracians  gave  them  blue  eyes  and  a  ruddy 
complexion."  Polytheism  he  showed  io  be 
impossible,  since  many  divinities  could  not  be 
equally  perfect ;  and  as  whatever  is  eternal 
must  be  infinite,  having  neither  beginning  nor 
end,  so  what  is  infinite  must  be  One,  for,  if 
a  plurality  existed,  one  would  limit  the  infinity 
of  the  other.  In  a  word,  he  believed  in  one 
eternal,  infinite,  and  immutable  Being,  without 
the  body,  and  uninfluenced  by  the  frailties  of 
man,  having  nothing  in  common  with  him  in 
form  or  existence,  but  who  is  himself  the 
eternal  Mind  arid  Wisdom.  Unhappily,  the 
clearness  of  this  view  was  mixed  with  error  ; 
for  we  find  him,  at  one  time,  remarking  on 
the  sphere  or  heaven  as  God,  whilst  he  con 
fesses  himself  impotent  to  discover  truth  ;  and 
at  another,  the  tortuous  subtleties  of  his  own 
thought,  with  the  usual  human  tendency  to 
wards  extremes,  involve  him  in  all  the  evils 
of  scepticism.  He  has  been  suspected  by  some, 
of  atheism,  though  from  this  he  was  preserved, 
partly  by  not  carrying  out  his  own  principles, 
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and  partly  by  his  fixed  belief  in  the  existence 
of  God,  which  opposed  his  general  assertion 
that  error  was  spread  over  all  things,  and  that 
truth  was  wholly  unattainable. 

Symbolically,  he  represented  the  Divine 
perfection  under  the  image  of  an  impassible 
sphere;  but  here  again  the  most  discrepant 
theories  are  attributed  to  him,  from  confusion 
between  the  thought  and  the  similitude.  One 
point  of  difference  widely  distinguished  Xeno- 
phanes  from  Pythagoras — although  his  physi 
ology,  in  some  degree,  partook  of  the  mathe 
matical  cast  of  the  latter — in  that,  while  the 
Samian  observed  a  restriction  in  imparting 
knowledge,  the  Eleatic  opposed  reserve,  and 
declared  that  truth  was  intended  for  all  men. 
No  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  authenticity 
of  those  wild  vagaries  of  thought  which  his 
pretended  astronomical  theories  present ;  nor  is 
it  possible  to  imagine  that  so  sound  a  reasoner 
believed  the  stars  were  exhalations,  extin 
guished  every  morning,  and  re-lighted  at  night, 
or  that  eclipses  were  caused  by  the  temporary 
extinction  of  the  sun  :  and,  in  fact,  such  mis 
representations  refute  their  own  credibility ;  and 
we  rather  hold  with  Cicero,  that  Xenophanes 
conceived  the  moon  to  be  a  habitable  world 
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like  our  own,  as  he  also  conjectured  that  an 
infinity  of  worlds  existed,  and  from  fossils 
concluded  that  the  earth  had  undergone  a 
revolution. 

His  end  was  invested  with  much  that  was 
painful.  Banished  for  the  inculcation  of  the 
great  truth  of  God's  unity,  he  died  at  the  age 
of  nearly  one  hundred  years,  presenting,  in  the 
lamentation  recorded  of  him  by  Timon,  an 
affecting  portrait  of  the  disappointment  of  a 
thoughtful  mind  at  the  comparative  inconclu- 
siveness  of  its  inquiries,  and  at  the  vanity  of 
all  its  labour  under  the  sun.  He  is  thus  said 
to  have  expressed  himself: — 


"  Oh,  that  mine  were  the  deep  mind,  prudent  and  looking  to 

both  sides ! 

Long,  alas!  have  I  strayed  on  the  road  of  error,  beguiled, 
And  am  now  hoary  of  years,  yet  exposed  to  doubt  and 

distraction 
Of  all  kinds :  for,  wherever  I  turn  to  consider,  I  am  lost  in 

the  One  and  All." 


A  more  striking  contrast  between  the  impotency 
of  unaided  reason  to  satisfy  the  soul  longing 
to  "  flee  away,  and  be  at  rest,"  and  the  inex 
haustible  fulness  which  is  laid  up  in  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  to  refresh  the  "weary  and  heavy 
laden"  with  the  promise  of  that  rest  which 
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remains  for    the  people  of  God,  could  hardly 
be  presented  than  in  the  instance  of  this 

"  Gray  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge  like,  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought."* 

All  his  conclusions  terminated  in  the  vague 
conjectures  of  unsatisfied  intellectual  desire  for 
a  better  state  ;  and  tame  hope  was  void  of  the 
certain  assurance  of  immortality. 

"  He  might  become  immortal — might  unclose 
The  wings  within  him  wrapt,  and  proudly  rise 
Redeemed  from  earth,  a  creature  of  the  skies !  " 

Parmenides,  who  was  born  at  Elea  about 
the  sixty-first  Olympiad,  was  early  instructed 
in  all  the  previous  systems,  and  appears  to 
have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  possible,  to  unite 
their  conflicting  tenets.  His  attention  being 
directed  to  politics,  he  framed  laws  so  wisely 
adapted  to  the  constitution  of  the  state,  that 
his  fellow-citizens  yearly  renewed  their  oath  to 
abide  by  them;  and  his  scientific  researches 
rank  him,  in  the  opinion  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
as  the  chief  of  the  Eleatics,  his  doctrines  being 
propagated  by  Zeno,  his  friend  and  pupil.  In 
a  poem,  called  "Nature,"  or  an  allegorical 
description  of  the  soul's  search  after  knowledge, 

*  Tennyson. 
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we  have  his  main  peculiarities.  "  The  soul  is 
represented  as  drawn  by  steeds,  led  by  virgins 
along  a  road  untrodden  by  men,  and  brought 
to  the  residence  of  Dice,  who  promises  to  reveal 
to  it,  all ;  alike  the  undismayed  heart  of  smooth- 
speaking  truth,  as  well  as  the  opinions  of  mor 
tals,  wherewith  truth  and  certainty  abide  not." 
These  Dic6  "exhorts  the  soul  not  to  follow,  nor 
to  suffer  itself  to  be  led  by  custom  and  opinion, 
but  to  test,  by  reason,  the  multiform  proof  she 
is  about  to  lay  before  it,  courage  alone  being 
needed  for  the  route."  Thus  a  decided  dis 
tinction  between  the  two  species  of  things,  or 
rather  ideas— the  one  uncertain,  which  is  viewed 
by  the  external  senses,  and  the  other  certain, 
which  is  discovered  by  our  reason — stamps  his 
philosophy;  which,  as  with  Xenophanes,  if  car 
ried  out,  would  have  terminated  in  scepticism, 
had  not  Parmenides  anticipated  the  more  mo 
dern  theory  of  innate  ideas,  by  admitting  the 
existence  of  certain  fixed  convictions  in  the 
mind. 

He  thought  that  our  opinions  depended 
on  our  organization,  "  that  it  is  the  nature  of 
limbs  which  thinketh  in  men  ;"  hence,  that  all 
mankind  being  different  as  to  these,  sense- 
knowledge  must  be  all  equally  false,  but  that 
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reason  being  universally  alike,  her  deductions 
are  absolutely  true.  His  theory  of  the  earth 
is  peculiar,  in  that  it  seems  to  have  been  the 
foundation  of  an  error  which  continued  to  the 
days  of  Galileo.  He  placed  the  habitable 
globe  in  the  centre  of  the  universe,  equally 
distant  from  all  parts,  and  suspended  in  a  fluid 
lighter  than  air.  All  bodies  left  to  themselves, 
fell  necessarily  to  its  surface  :  and  the  latter 
conception,  indeed,  induces  us  to  believe  that, 
had  his  works  reached  us  in  a  more  complete" 
state,  we  should  have  discovered  in  them 
somewhat  of  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  the 
laws  of  gravitation.  It  has,  however,  been 
well  remarked,  that  though  he  retained  the 
certainty  of  reason,  as  a  check  to  utter  scepti 
cism,  as  it  resulted  from  the  admitted  uncer 
tainty  of  sense-knowledge,  he  left  it  only  for 
his  successors  to  apply  the  same  distrust  to 
reason  itself,  for  Pyrrhonism,  the  digest  of  all 
doubt,  to  be  complete. 

Parmenides  was  succeeded  by  Zeno  of  Elea, 
the  pupil,  and  even  adopted  son,  who  was  born 
about  the  sixty-ninth  or  seventy-first  Olym 
piad,  and  derived  from  the  calm  philosophy  of 
his  teacher  a  fondness  for  the  same  pursuits, 
and  an  equal  reluctance  to  accept  those  splen- 
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dours  of  rank  which  his  merits,  when  labour 
ing  in  behalf  of  his  country,  elicited  from  his 
fellow-men.     His  extreme   sensibility  exciting 
the  question,  why  he  was  so  affected  by  blame  ? 
he  is  said  to  have  replied,  "  If  the  censure  of 
my  fellow-citizens  did  not  cause  me  pain,  their 
praise   would  not  cause   me   pleasure."      His 
patriotism  enabled  him  to  cope  with  all  the 
difficulties  of  political  strife  at  a  period  when 
throughout  Greece  an  effort  was  being  made 
to  establish  civil  liberty,  by  throwing  off  the 
Persian   yoke;    and    his    memory    is    invested 
with   tragical  interest  by  the   current   report 
of  his  amazing  resolution,  when  examined  by 
Nearchus,  the  usurper  of  Elea,  against  whom 
Zeno  had  conspired.     His  plot  being  detected, 
the  soldier   philosopher  was  sentenced  to  ex 
treme  tortures  in  order  to  discover  his  accom 
plices,  when,  to  the  horror  of  the  tyrant,  he 
declared  these  to  be  the  courtiers,  then  present, 
and  after  sharply  rebuking  the  people  for  their 
servility,  gave  them  an  example  of  fortitude, 
by  biting  off  his  tongue,  which  he  spat  in  the 
face  of  his  persecutor.      The  story  goes  on  to 
relate,  that,  roused  by  such  determined  heroism, 
a  general   insurrection   took    place,    in   which 
Nearchus  was  killed ;  others,  however,  report 
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that  the  death  of  the  philosopher  was  caused 
by  his  being  pounded  in  a  large  mortar. 

Reasoning  derived  assistance  from  him  by 
the  invention,  not  of  a  new  system,  but  of  the 
famous  method  in  argument  termed  dialectics, 
which,  subsequently  employed  by  Socrates 
and  Plato,  consisted  in  establishing  truth  by 
reducing  its  contradiction  to  an  absurdity. 
Cousin  remarks,  that  "  his  destiny  was  alto 
gether  polemical ;  in  the  external  world,  the 
impetuous  existence  and  tragical  end  of  the 
patriot ;  in  the  internal  world  of  thought,  the 
laborious  character  of  a  dialectician."  Of  a 
terse  and  condensed  habit  of  thinking,  Zeno 
rejected  the  rhapsody,  while  he  supported  the 
system  of  Xenophanes,  and  opposed  the  sub 
tleties  of  the  Ionic  school,  by  turning  the  shafts 
of  satire  upon  its  disciples  ;  forcing  them  to 
admit  from  daily  experience,  the  greater  pro 
bability  that  the  many  were  produced  by  the 
One,  than  the  One  by  the  many. 

Again,  he  denied,  by  negative  argument,  the 
reality  of  appearances  ;  and  a  curious  story  is 
extant  that  Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  attempted  to 
refute  Zeno  by  rising  from  his  place  and  walk 
ing,  when  the  latter  affirmed  motion  to  be  only 
an  appearance.  This  was,  however,  no  refute- 
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tion,  since  the  Eleatic's  idea  of  motion  was,  that 
it  represented  the  total  amount  of  a  series  of 
spaces  in  which  the  object  is  at  each  moment 
stationary.  Thus,  with  the  points  of  a  circle, 
not  one  of  the  former  can  be  individually  called 
a  circle,  since  that  name  is  given  to  all  as  a 
total  combination ;  but  the  reality  was,  that  Zeno 
regarded  that  as  a  condition  which  the  lonians 
had  been  accustomed  to  recognise  as  a  fact. 
His  arguments  against  the  credibility  of  the 
senses  are  some  of  them  so  fantastical  as  to  rank 
him  justly  amongst  the  Sophists,  yet  the  aptitude 
of  some  of  his  applications  is  equally  striking. 

He  asks,  for  instance,  if  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  a  grain  of  corn  would  make  a  noise  in 
its  fall  to  the  ground  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  a 
measure  of  corn  would  do  so.  This  last  being 
admitted,  and  also  that  the  measure  bore  some 
fixed  ratio  to  the  grain,  his  opponents  are 
forced  to  confess,  either  that  a  bushel  of  corn 
falling  produced  no  noise,  or  else  that,  con 
trary  to  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  the  smallest 
portion  of  a  grain  in  its  fall  does  the  same.  He 
rebutted  the  general  notion  of  space,  by  declar 
ing  that  each  space  must  be  in  some  other,  this 
last  in  a  third,  and  thus  form  an  infinitely  ex 
pansive  series  ;  whence  he  deduced  his  famous 
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puzzle  in  which  the  swift-footed  Achilles, 
racing  with  a  tortoise,  is  shown  to  be  unable 
ever  to  overtake  his  sluggish  competitor.  This, 
of  course,  is  founded,  as  we  have  shown,  upon 
the  infinity  of  spaces  into  which  the  smallest 
portion  passed  over  is  divisible,  but  it  will  not 
bear  the  test  of  logic,  since  its  whole  force 
consists  in  an  ambiguity  of  terms. 

His  theology  admitted  the  existence  of  an 
infinite  Being,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  the  physical  department  of  science,  essen 
tially  coincided  with  the  other  Eleatics  ;  but 
his  method  of  argument,  which  influenced  suc 
ceeding  schools,  gave  rise  to  many  fundamental 
errors  of  the  Sophists  and  the  Sceptics. 

It  has  been  usual,  in  this  division  of  our 
subject,  to  include  Melissus,  whose  doctrine, 
identical  with  that  of  Parmenides,  had  for  its 
chief  object  the  refutation  of  the  physiologists  ; 
but  we  need  hardly  enter  at  length  upon  his 
arguments,  vitiated  as  they  are  by  the  very 
manner  in  which  he  endeavours  to  substantiate 
them.  He  was  born  at  Samos,  about  the 
eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  arid,  like  Zeno,  was 
distinguished  as  a  warrior,  and  commanded  in 
a  sea-fight.  In  a  work  entitled  "  Of  Being 
and  of  Nature,"  Melissus  maintains  that  the 
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world  is  infinite  and  immovable,  without  a 
vacuum  ;  but  that,  as  to  the  power  or  attri 
butes  of  Deity,  human  knowledge  could  not 
entertain  the  subjects.  The  arguments  adduced 
in  this  treatise  are  so  sophistical,  that  Aristotle 
mentions  him  without  commendation,  and  re 
serves  his  praise  chiefly  for  Empedocles  of 
Agrigentum,  connected  with  whose  real  posi 
tion  and  relation  as  to  time,  with  the  other 
schools  of  philosophy,  there  has  been  much 
dispute,  though  we  agree  with  Ritter  in  placing 
him  as  the  last  of  the  Eleatic  reasoners,  not 
upon  the  ground  of  an  entire  coincidence  in 
doctrine,  but  from  the  close  approximation  of 
their  several  physical  tenets. 

Empedocles  was  born  of  an  opulent  family, 
at  Agrigentum,  in  Sicily,  about  the  eighty- 
fourth  Olympiad,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Parmenides,  by  Hermippus,  of  Xen- 
ophanes.  Affecting  somewhat  of  priestcraft 
in  his  science,  he  excited  attention,  by  his 
styling  himself  an  immortal  god,  and  by  the 
peculiarity  of  his  dress  ;  while  his  skill  in 
medicine,  and  the  exquisite  sublimity  of  his 
poetry,  enhanced  his  influence  among  his  fellow- 
citizens.  His  compositions  of  this  kind  were 
chiefly  epical,  and  partly  consisted  of  the  famous 
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ode  on  Nature,  in  which  he  corroborated  the 
opinion  of  Pythagoras  as  to  the  metempsy 
chosis,  and  so  distinguished  himself  by  poetical 
genius,  that  his  works  were  publicly  recited  at 
the  Olympic  Games,  with  those  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  He  declared  that  he  had  himself 
passed  through  the  successive  forms  of  existence 
of  a  girl,  a  boy,  a  shrub,  a  bird,  and  a  fish, 
before  he  became  Empedocles ;  and  as  his 
endeavour  through  life  had  been  to  procure 
supernatural  distinction,  so  advantage  was 
taken  of  his  mysterious  death  to  invest  his 
memory  with  all  the  marvellous  interest  of 
fable.  One  report  is,  that,  after  a  festival,  he 
was  received  into  the  sky  with  celestial  splen 
dour  ;  but  the  more  popular  account  asserts, 
that  he  committed  self-destruction,  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  crater  of  Etna,  that  his  death 
might  be  unknown,  and  hence  that  divine 
honours  might  be  paid  to  his  memory  ;  this 
design,  however,  was  frustrated  by  one  of  his 
sandals  being  emitted  in  a  subsequent  eruption. 
With  the  Eleatics,  and  Xenophanes  especially, 
he  lamented  the  imperfection  of  the  senses,  and 
repudiated  the  idea  of  representing  the  Deity 
iinder  mortal  shape.  To  use  his  own  words,  in 
reference  to  the  being  and  attributes  of  God — 
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"  He  is  wholly  and  perfectly  mind,  ineffable,  holy, 
With  rapid   and  swift  glancing  thought  pervading  the 
whole  world." 

We  find  traces  also  in  his  moral  precepts  of 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration,  and  abstinence 
from  animal  food,  strongly  imitative  of  Pytha 
goras  ;  but  the  distinction  consists  in  his  idea 
of  the  formative  power  of  the  world.     This  he 
conceived  to  be  "  Love,"  and  that  this  principle 
instigated   the   great    Creator   to   arrange   the 
primary  elements — earth,  air,  fire,  and  water — 
into  the  various  shapes  of  matter.     As  Love 
was  the  mingling,  so  Hate  was  the  destructive 
quality,  inducing  the  discord  or  evil  to  which 
all   worldly  natures  are   subject.      Thus,  (al 
though  he  expresses  himself  with  much  ambi 
guity,)  he  declares  that  all  was  originally  one  ; 
bound  by  the  single  tie  of  love  ;  that  discord, 
entering   in,   produced  enmity  and   disorder  ; 
and  accounts  for  the  admission  of  evil  into  the 
world,  by  regarding  the   Divinity  himself  as 
subject  to  the  law  of  necessity.     Yet  he  seems 
reluctant  to  dispel  the  bright  hope  of  being 
ultimately   united  in  peaceful  serenity  to  the 
divine  fountain  of  this  love  :  affirming,  though 
with  an  apparent  contradiction,  the  potency  of 
this  principle,  even  fettered  by  discord  here, 
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to  be  still  so  immutable,  as  to  have  provided 
for  the  pious  soul  a  blissful  existence  after 
death.  In  his  explanation  of  natural  pheno 
mena,  he  combines  the  notion  of  Heraclitus, 
that  things  were  in  a  perpetual  flux,  with  the 
Anaxagorean  system  of  elements  being  not 
created  but  arranged  ;  while,  as  the  last  teacher 
of  the  Eleatic  school,  he  sublimated  their 
general  theories  of  a  creative  power,  in  the 
idea  more  worthy  of  infinite'  greatness,  of  one 
all-perfect,  self-existent  Being,  creating  and 
maintaining  endless  series  of  existences,  by 
the  pervading  influence  of  love. 

The  whole  value  of  this  school,  in  respect  of 
intellectual  research,  consists  in  the  correction 
of  the  errors  of  the  senses  by  recognising 
thought  as  the  peculiar  element  of  mind.  This 
view,  especially  when  united,  as  in  Empe- 
docles,  with  the  priestly  character,  elevated 
both  his  moral  and  perceptive  value  ;  though, 
amongst  the  numerous  faults  resulting  from  the 
mechanical  theory  of  physics,  life  was  esteemed 
but  a  series  of  worthless  phenomena,  enlight 
ened  by  only  a  dim  hope,  vaguely  expressed, 
of  a  blissful  future.  Nevertheless,  the  panting 
of  the  soul  after  its  proper  region  induced  these 
philosophers  to  cherish  what  they  failed  to  prove ; 
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so  that,  without  correcting  error,  they  partially 
recognised  the  inherent  force  of  truth.  Like 
unskilful  swimmers  carried  beyond  their  depth, 
they  endeavoured,  by  diving  into  the  mysteries  of 
creation,  to  find  some  rock  upon  which  the  foot 
might  rest  in  firmness  and  security.  Who  but 
will  sympathise  with  Xenophanes  in  his  lament 
ation  over  the  darkness  of  age  with  no  hope  to 
light  it  onward  to  the  skies'?  We  can  imagine 
him  exclaiming  in  the  language  of  the  poet — 

"  '  Oh !  that  from  yonder  orbs,'  I  thought, 

«  Pure  and  eternal  as  they  are, 
There  could  to  earth  some  power  be  brought ; 

Some  charm  with  their  own  essence  fraught, 
To  make  man  deathless  as  a  star ; 

And  open  to  his  vast  desires, 
A  course  as  boundless  and  sublime, 

As  lies  before  those  comet-fires, 
That  roam  and  burn  throughout  all  time ! ' ' 

If  indeed  anything  can  enhance  the  value  of 
Christianity,  it  is  the  sure  and  certain  fruition 
which,  in  contrast  to  dubious  speculation,  it 
proffers  to  all  those  who  "  hold  fast  the  confi 
dence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope  firm  unto 
the  end"  of  "  an  inherence  incorruptible,  and 
undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away,  reserved 
in  heaven  for"  the  spiritual  believer  in  Jesus, 
"  kept  by  the  power  of  God  through  faith  unto 
salvation,"  1  Pet.  i.  4,  5. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

THE  SOPHISTS. 

THE  tendency  of  the  human  mind  to  seek  out 
"  many  inventions,"  and  thus  to  obscure  even 
the  slight  knowledge  which  it  is  able  unaided 
to  ascertain,  is  clearly  manifested  in  the  history 
of  the  Sophists.  This  sect  sprang  from  the 
insufficiency  of  former  doctrines  to  solve  the 
problem  of  existence,  and  ended  in  a  total 
denial  of  truth  as  universally  valid,  or  of  right 
as  existing  otherwise  than  by  convention. 
Even  this  irrational  school,  however,  has  its 
defenders ;  in  fact,  its  extreme  impudence 
seems  to  have  elicited  a  debased  and  morbid 
admiration,  though  its  peculiar  characteristic 
was  to  depreciate  religious  sentiment  by  taking 
advantage  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  to  in 
volve  the  moral  principle  in  the  incredulity  of 
universal  doubt. 

This  depraved  tendency  was  increased  by  the 
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corruption  of  the  rhetorical  art,  which,  by 
the  Sophists,  was  perverted,  under  the  specious 
pretext  of  a  scientific  doctrine  of  fallacies,  into 
the  promulgation  of  corrupt  knowledge,  and  a 
spirit  of  incredulous  investigation.  The  pro 
gress  of  error  was  rapid.  As  the  mind  of  the 
Grecian  youth  became  imbued  with  contempt 
for  the  vicious  representations  and  heathen 
legends  of  the  gods,  so  in  the  absence  of 
revealed  truth,  for  "  the  world  by  wisdom 
knew  not  God,'4  the  transition  was  easy  to  a 
denial  both  of  reward  for  the  righteous,  and 
of  a  God  that  judgeth  the  world.  Sophistical 
argument,  by  which  evil  appeared  good,  and 
good  evil,  engrossed  the  attention  alike  of 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil,  until  both  were 
speedily  involved  in  total  scepticism ;  and 
the  only  benefits  which  accrued  from  the 
labours  of  those  professors  who  used  the 
Sophistical  art  in  the  education  of  youth,  were 
an  improvement  in  style,  and  greater  accuracy 
in  logical  definition.  These,  indeed,  it  must 
be  confessed,  afforded  greater  capability  to  the 
schools  of  Socrates  and  his  successors  to  discern 
truth  from  its  counterfeit  error ;  but  it  will 
appear  that  the  accuracy  of  the  perceptive  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  corruption  of  the  moral 
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power.  With  dexterous  ambiguity,  we  find  the 
Sophists  adapting  their  theories  sufficiently  to 
previous  systems,  to  throw  a  suspicious  cha 
racter  over  all ;  they  have  equal  affinity  to  the 
Eleatic,  the  Ionic  ;  in  fact,  in  one  aspect,  even 
to  the  Pythagorean  systems.  Chameleon-like, 
their  colour  varies  according  to  the  hue  of  each 
subject  upon  which  they  rest ;  and  they  figure 
before  us  as  the  very  Jesuits  of  philosophy. 

The  first  that  will  come  under  our  notice  are 
Leucippus  and  Democritus,  or,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  the  Atomists.  Leucippus,  a 
disciple  of  Zeno  Eleates,  was  the  founder  of  a 
new  school,  brought  subsequently  into  repute 
by  Democritus.  His  personal  history  is  little 
known,  but  his  philosophical  researches  seem 
to  have  been  restricted  to  physics.  He  taught 
that  the  universe  was  an  infinite  vacuum,  in 
which  material  atoms  floated,  combining  from 
mutual  attraction,  into  different  bodies  perceiv 
able  by  the  senses  :  the  action,  however,  of 
these  atoms  was  not  spontaneous,  for  a  certain 
necessity  impelled  them  to  constant  change. 
For  his  general  tenets  we  must  refer  to  De 
mocritus,  who  expounded  them  more  fully,  and 
whose  life  presents  details  of  a  far  greater 
import  and  certainty ;  in  fact,  this  philosopher 
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appears  to  have  attracted  a  more  than  common 
historical  interest  and  reputation. 

Democritus  was  a  native  of  Abdera,  a  city  of 
Thrace,    and    flourished    about   the   eightieth 
Olympiad,  his  life  extending  over  the  extra 
ordinary  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  ten 
years.     His  father,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  entertained  Xerxes  with  such  munifi 
cence,  that,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  the 
king,  in  return  for  the  hospitality,  left  some 
Magian  sages  as  instructors  for  his  son.     This, 
probably,  engendered  his  taste  for  philosophy, 
to  gratify  which  he  travelled  through  various 
countries,  until,   having   expended   his   whole 
property,  he  returned  home,  and  lived  in  great 
frugality  and  retirement.     Heraclitus  mourned 
incessantly  over  the  follies  of  mankind  ;  De 
mocritus,    on    the   contrary,  whose  pursuit  of 
experimental  philosophy  revealed  to  him  the 
ridiculous  errors  of  his  day,  seldom  appeared 
without  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  which 
procured  for  him  the  name  of  the  "  laughing 
philosopher."    His  scientific  discoveries  elicited 
such  universal  amazement,  that,  during  life,  he 
•was  offered  the  highest  political  power,  which 
he  declined,  and  his  memory  is  enveloped  in  all 
the  legendary  tradition  of  a  hero. 
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Of  his  system  we  may  observe,  that  though, 
in  one  respect,  he  may  be  considered  almost 
the  founder  of  experimental  inquiry,  yet  he 
retained  the  Eleatic  notion  that  the  source  of 
existence  is  something  extended  in  space,  and 
that  the  multiplicity  of  things  originally  were 
separated  by  a  vacuum.  As  atoms  are  the 
primary  elements,  which,  too  minute  for  the 
senses,  are  only  known  to  us  by  reflection,  so 
he  conceived  that  impressions  on  the  mind  were 
produced  by  all  things  continually  throwing  off 
images  of  themselves,  which,  entering  the  soul 
by  the  pores  of  the  body,  were  reflected  in  the 
mind  as  in  a  mirror.  The  variation  of  the 
mind's  impressions  from  the  same  object  at 
different  times  he  left  unexplained. 

He  declared  that  creation  was  effected  by  the 
different  modes  in  which  atoms  combined,  each 
atom  being  self-existent :  and  here  we  trace  a 
resemblance  to  the  theory  of  Anaxagoras,  as  to 
the  homgeo-merise,  or  similar  particles,  which 
formed  each  body,  the  difference  being  that 
Democritus  considered  the  atoms  to  possess 
inherent  qualities  and  powers,  while  Anaxagoras 
believed  that  they  were  naturally  motionless 
and  inert.  In  this  respect  also,  Democritus  ap 
proached  nearly  to  the  modern  theory  of  in- 
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herent  forces,  since  Leibnitz,  in  general,  adopts 
his  principle,  that  atoms  enter  the  sensitive 
organ,  and  are  reflected  upon  the  mind  itself. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  his  writings  are 
lost,  since  the  absence  of  better  information 
has  subjected  his  memory  to  the  charge  of 
atheism;  though  charity  would  induce  the 
belief  that  this  term  was  applied  to  him  in 
consequence  of  his  rejection  of  the  general 
superstitions  of  the  age  ;  especially  since,  while 
on  the  one  hand  he  is  made  to  attribute  to 
destiny  itself,  void  of  intelligence,  the  forma 
tion  of  the  world,  he  is,  on  the  other,  repre 
sented  as  recognising  the  operation  of  some 
hidden  primal  cause,  the  nature  of  which  he 
confessed  his  inability  to  ascertain,  "  the  truth 
being  hid  very  deep."  The  soul,  in  his  opinion, 
died  with  the  body,  neither  was  there  any 
spiritual  existence  after  death.  This  gave 
rise  to  an  attempt  by  some  youths  to  alarm  him 
by  dressing  themselves  as  ghosts,,  and  ap 
proaching  his  dwelling  at  night ;  but  the  philo 
sopher  merely  rebuked  their  absurdity,  without 
deigning  to  notice  the  implied  satire  upon  his 
creed.  His  astronomical  knowledge  was  pro 
found;  and  he  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  have 
taught  that  the  "  milky  way"  was  a  confused 
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light  emanating  from  a  multitude  of  stars. 
But  it  is  to  his  moral  deductions  that  we 
must  look  for  the  deteriorating  effects  of  his 
system.  Regarding  the  various  emotions  of 
the  mind  as  only  the  products  of  the  dif 
ferent  forms  which,  thrown  off  by  objects, 
impress  the  soul,  he  totally  destroyed  man's 
responsibility  of  self-government,  and  reduced 
him  to  the  condition  of  a  helpless  creature, 
dependent  upon  the  influences  which  might 
surround  him.  Thus,  the  character  was  in 
voluntarily  formed,  without  the  power  of  self- 
control;  and  life  became  a  matter  of  chance,  in 
which  man,  according  to  fate,  might  either 
become  the  noblest  object  in  creation,  or  sink 
below  the  level  of  the  brute.  His  own  life,  it 
is  true,  was  of  a  strictly  moral  caste,  and  he 
considered  its  chief  happiness  to  consist  in  a 
state  of  tranquil  contemplation ;  but  the  present 
scene  bounded  his  view,  and  as,  in  the  absence 
of  more  complete  intelligence,  he  himself  per 
haps  did  not  investigate  to  the  full  the  grievous 
evils  to  which  his  theory  tended,  so  his  pupils 
evolved  the  most  mischievous  deductions  from 
those  discrepancies  which  Democritus  hardly 
admitted,  and  from  the  pernicious  fallacies 
which  he  vainly  sought  to  conceal. 
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The  first  to  assume  the  title  of  Sophist  was 
Protagoras,  his  successor,  also  born  at  Abdera, 
about  the  eighty-fourth  Olympiad,  who  adopted 
the  system  of  argument  which  reduces  the 
mind  to  dilemmas,  and  thus  involves  it  in 
casuistical  distrust.  His  first  introduction  to 
Democritus  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the 
latter,  in  his  walks,  taking  notice  of  the  dex 
terity  with  which  Protagoras,  then  a  wood 
cutter,  piled  up  his  load;  thenceforward  he 
undertook  his  instruction,  and  his  disciple  rose 
to  eminence.  At  first,  he  supported  himself  by 
teaching,  and  he  is  introduced  by  Plato,  as 
ready  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  whole 
round  of  science  for  money;  but  this  was  pre 
vious  to  the  notoriety  of  his  atheistical  doctrines, 
as  these  justly  entailed  upon  him  disrepute,  and 
caused  him  to  be  banished  from  Athens. 

The  principle  of  his  scepticism  consisted  in 
the  belief  that  thought  resulted  from  sensation, 
which  might  or  might  not  be  erroneous ;  con 
sequently,  there  was  no  such  thing  as  pure 
intellectual  conception.  Man  moved  in  a  world 
of  ceaseless  change,  in  which  he  himself  par 
ticipated  ;  and  though  he  admitted  that  we 
might  reduce  by  wisdom  our  impulses  to  some 
thing  like  order,  yet  we  only  benefited  our 
c2 
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senses  by  this,  since  he  denied  the  existence  of 
any  absolute  good.  The  effect  of  such  a 
doctrine  upon  the  mind  of  youth  is  not  only 
shown  by  Plato,  in  his  Gorgias,  to  be  detri 
mental,  in  unsettling  the  general  views  of  life  by 
the  encouragement  of  a  debased  and  quibbling 
spirit,  which  unfits  us  for  all  practical  duty ; 
but,  reducing  right  and  wrong  to  a  matter  of 
convention,  made  each  man  a  law  to  himself,  and 
relaxed  every  fixed  principle  of  morality.  In 
the  view  of  the  Sophist,  there  was  no  immutable 
and  eternal  rule  of  right ;  so  that  the  unjust 
might  perpetrate  tyranny,  and  the  vicious, 
crime,  without  any  reference,  except  to  what 
either  might  be  pleased  to  consider  the  law  of 
his  own  nature.  It  is  true  that  Protagoras 
attempted  to  qualify  the  full  effect  of  such  a 
creed,  but  Plato  judges  fairly  in  this  case  of  the 
system  by  the  consequences,  and  ably  denounces 
the  profligacy  of  a  dogma  which  maintains 
justice  to  be  but  the  law  ordained  by  the 
strongest  party  in  the  state,  and  unsettles  virtue 
by  allowing  vice  an  equal  claim  to  authority 
and  consideration. 

Under  his  successors,  Gorgias  of  Leontium, 
and  Euthydemus,  philosophy  grew  utterly 
reckless  and  abandoned.  The  former  of  these, 
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who  lived  upwards  of  a  century,  and  amassed 
great  wealth  by  the  education  of  youth  in 
rhetoric,  chiefly  distinguished  himself  by  affect 
ing  a  style  of  oratory  at  once  forced  and  frigid, 
through  the  frequency  of  his  favourite  figure, 
antithesis.  With  vice  and  error,  as  with  strife, 
the  beginning  "is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water," 
and  the  spirit  which  ceases  to  soar  towards  God, 
may  decline  speedily  below  even  the  usual  frailty 
of  man.  It  was  vain,  therefore,  that  Gorgias 
endeavoured  to  conceal,  by  the  hollow  flourishes 
of  rhetoric,  his  insidious  attacks  upon  virtue, 
whose  sovereignty  he  derided  :  her  restrictions 
were  altogether  forgotten  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
mere  art  of  persuasion,  which  he  recommended 
as  the  only  end  worthy  of  human  endeavour. 
In  the  self-conceit  of  foolish  ignorance,  whereby 
the  depraved  heart  makes  its  own  arrogance  a 
plea  for  its  impiety,  he  denied  the  existence  of 
such  a  thing  as  being,  upon  the  ground  that 
we  either  cannot  know  it,  or  cannot  impart  that 
knowledge,  if  attainable.  It  has  been  well  ob 
served  that,  on  this  account,  Gorgias  was  a  Zeno 
in  reverse;  for,  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter 
denied  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  by  impugn 
ing  the  elements  of  sensation,  the  former  em 
ployed  the  principles  of  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of 
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reason,  to  disprove  the  evidence  of  reason  itself, 
when  opposed  to  the  testimony  of  the  senses. 

Euthydemus  and  Dionysodorus,  two  bro 
thers  of  Chios,  conclude  the  Sophistical  series 
with  the  last  deductions  of  absurdity :  accord 
ing  to  them,  there  is  no  proof  of  error  in  any 
opinion,  no  possibility  to  confute  mistake,  no 
scope  for  intellect ;  certainty  is  alike  unat 
tainable  to  all,  neither  are  there  any  distinct 
or  peculiar  lines,  or  fixed  principles,  by  which 
right  or  wrong  can  be  tested.  Even  learning 
itself,  the  object  for  which  the  cultivation  of 
morality  had  been  abandoned,  was,  in  their 
scheme,  repudiated  in  its  turn:  they  deemed 
the  pursuit  of  wisdom  valueless  ;  for  the  wise 
man  would  be  naturally  intelligent,  and  the 
fool  could  never  become  wise  :  in  fact,  we 
here  reach  an  epoch  in  which,  the  nobler  pur 
poses  of  philosophy  being  forgotten,  the  patient 
inquiry  of  the  humble  searcher  after  truth  is 
exchanged  for  audacious  thought,  expressed  in 
unbridled  language. 

The  retrospect  of  science  from  the  first  view 
of  Thales,  that  the  whole  world  was  produced 
from  seeds  spontaneously  developed,  gives  us  a 
clear  insight  into  the  gradual  increase  of  mis 
apprehension,  founded  upon  original  inaccu- 
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racy  ;  neither  did  the  additional  notion  of  one 
intelligent  Being,  whose  operations  Anaximcnes 
admitted,  remove  the  erroneous  result  of  the 
dynamical  doctrine  ;  while  as  to  the  mechan 
ical  one  of  Anaximander  and  Anaxagoras, 
it  denied  to  man  the  attribute  of  a  living 
energy  within  him,  affirming  that  all  things 
were  unchangeable,  and  man  himself  the 
subject  of  a  fixed  law.  Even  Pythagoras, 
closely  as  he  approximates,  in.  some  respects, 
to  the  Christian  idea  of  virtue,  fails  to  afford 
either  a  proper  incentive  for  its  pursuit,  or  a 
hope  of  its  final  reward.  Not  only  must  the 
initiated,  whose  heart  yearned  to  express  to 
others  such  truths  as  might  have  been  im^ 
parted  to  himself,  have  trod  with  "deep  and 
dire  disgust" 

"The  mud  profound  of  mystery,  where  the  feet, 
At  every  step,  sunk  deeper  in  deceit ;" 

but,  in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment,  havo 
felt  inclined  to, 

"  If  duped  themselves,  console  their  humble  pride 
By  duping,  thenceforth,  all  mankind  beside." 

In  fact,  as  Addison  observes,  "  the  most  vir 
tuous  sect  of  these  philosophers  has  created  a 
chimerical  wise  man,  whom  they  made  exempt 
from  passion  and  pain,  and  thought  it  enough  to 
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pronounce  him  all-sufficient ;"  but  how  far  do 
they  fall  short  of  the  scope  of  revealed  religion ! 
which,  to  pursue  his  remark,  "  requires,  after 
framing  the  best  idea  of  the  Divine  nature, 
that  we  should  conform  ourselves  to  it  as  far 
as  our  imperfections  will  admit."  The  foolish 
heart,  still  darkened,  continued  an  easy  prey  to 
worldly  wisdom ;  and  no  sooner  did  the  Eleatics 
appeal  to  the  universal  principle  of  reason,  than 
the  Sophists  took  advantage  of  their  opposition 
to  the  tenets  of  the  lonians,  to  question  the 
truth  of  all  knowledge,  the  existence  of  God, 
and  the  demands  of  morality.  Truth  degene 
rated  into  a  simple  topic  for  disputation;  fact 
into  a  chimerical  idea;  and  rhetoric  was  re 
garded  as  the  one  great  art  which,  by  dex 
terous  casuistry,  was  to  deteriorate  the  one  by 
destroying  the  other. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SOCRATES. 

BEFORE  we  enter  upon  the  personal  history  or 
particular  philosophy  of  the  great  man  who 
stood  alone,  in  the  strength  of  his  integrity,  to 
stem  the  torrent  of  factious  licentiousness  at 
the  most  debased  period  of  public  corruption, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  advert  to  the  state  of 
Athens,  and  the  conjuncture  of  events  at  a 
time  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  development 
of  such  a  character.  It  is  true,  that  "  we  find 
our  attention  arrested  by  little  that  belongs 
merely  to  the  individual ;  but  the  tenor  of  his 
life  and  teaching  is  closely  connected  with  the 
importance  of  the  crisis  at  which  he  flourished," 
and  the  knowledge  of  his  influence  and  bright 
example  we  owe  to  the  popular  feeling  which 
has  stamped  his  name  as  a  distinct  epoch  in 
the  progress  of  the  human  race. 

Born  at  Athens,  469  or  470  B.C.,  the  early 
c  3 
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youth  of  the  philosopher  was  spent  in  the  sun 
shine  of  the  Athenian  empire.  The  victories 
of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  raising  her  to  sove 
reign  power,  (during  the  interval  between  the 
Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars,)  his  native 
city  was  consolidating  the  scattered  and  dis 
cordant  members  of  her  rule  in  those  states 
which,  influenced  by  widely  conflicting  in 
terests,  only  concurred  in  hatred  of  the  tyranny 
which  oppressed  them.  As  the  external  re 
lations  of  the  Athenian  state  contained  ma 
terials  of  disunion,  so  the  domestic  policy  of 
her  democratical  government,  in  which  arbi 
trary  power  was  continually  vested  in  the 
hands  of  factious  demagogues,  cherished  the 
seeds  of  premature  decay.  While  the  fleets  of 
Athens  swept  the  seas,  in  all  the  martial  spirit 
of  successful  enterprise,  the  porches  and  groves 
of  the  city  were  thronged  by  masters  in  every 
art ;  and  presumption  of  knowledge  and  public 
corruption  undermined  the  social  system  by 
the  most  flagitious  debauchery  in  the  family 
and  household. 

The  three  great  evils  implicated  in  the  laws 
of  Solon  came  now  into  most  pernicious  opera 
tion.  By  tliem  slavery  being  permitted,  and 
thus  industry  less  imperatively  called  for,  the 
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citizens  lived  in  indolence  and  insolent  luxury ; 
abandoned  all  domestic  employment,  and  ex 
hibited  to  the  life  the  faithful  description  given 
both  by  Demosthenes  and  the  apostle  Paul,  of 
their  spending  their  time  in  "nothing  else,  but 
either  to  tell,  or  to  hear  some  new  thing," 
Acts  xvii.  21.  Again,  the  spirit  of  the  heathen 
religion  not  only  withheld  truth  from  the 
people,  and  countenanced  a  false  superstition, 
but  was  characterized  by  the  grossest  intole 
rance  the  instant  the  traditionary  authority, 
on  which  alone  it  rested,  was  impugned. 

There  is  generally  the  greatest  practical 
immorality  where  we  find  the  strictest  arro 
gance  of  external  profession ;  and  it  is  the 
habit  of  men,  when  conscious  of  the  weakness 
of  a  system,  to  be  most  jealous  of  the  least 
infringement  of  their  self-constituted  claim. 
Thus,  in  Athens,  where  superstition  was  the 
tool  of  faction,  the  vilest  libertinism  went  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  most  devoted  observance 
and  awe  of  the  sacred  mysteries  ;  as  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  where  the  church  demands  the  most 
servile  submission,  national  vice  is  most  un- 
blushingly  manifested ;  indeed,  in  both  instances 
men  commit  deeds  of  violence  and  lust  under 
the  plea  of  devotion,  and  pretend  to  support 
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religion  by  forcible  suppression  of  the  truth,  and 
persecution  of  all  who  subject  their  tenets  to 
inquiry.  "  He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of 
strange  gods,"  was  the  clamour  against  the  apos 
tle,  uttered  by  the  very  persons  who,  themselves 
sticklers  for  externals,  were  yet  "  wholly  given 
to  idolatry,"  and  sunk  in  sensuality  and  sin. 

The  last  evil  which  polluted  the  atmosphere 
of  Athenian  society,  and  gave  rise  to  that 
general  corruption  which  Socrates  sought  to 
repel,  was  the  degradation  of  the  female  sex, 
placed,  by  the  code  of  Solon,  in  a  condition 
most  unfavourable  to  moral  improvement.  It 
has  ever  been  the  glory  of  Christian  civilization, 
that  it  has  purified  social  intercourse  by  the 
elevation  of  woman  to  her  proper  dignity  ;  but 
while  Solon  permitted  females  to  be  sold, 
notwithstanding  it  was  restricted  to  cases  of 
flagrant  misconduct,  they  were  regarded  as 
slaves.  At  the  same  time  also  that  the  culti 
vation  of  mind  was  forbidden  to  the  virtuous 
matron  by  the  burdensome  rules  of  enforced 
seclusion,  her  absence  from  general  society  was 
supplied  by  characters  which  threw  off  both 
the  restrictions  and  demeanour  of  modest  and 
feminine  delicacy,  and  concealed  profligacy 
under  the  mask  of  intellectual  taste.  The 
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results  of  these  three  evils — slavery,  super 
stition,  and  female  debasement — were  a  fright 
ful  demoralization  of  the  other  sex,  an  idle 
and  inquisitive  scepticism,  and  a  reluctance 
to  receive  instruction,  manifested  by  an  intense 
hatred  against  the  man  who  rebuked  national 
and  individual  error,  by  the  severest  lesson — 
his  life. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  which  gave  to 
the  philosophy  of  Socrates  its  peculiar  cha 
racter,  and  led  him  to  propound  a  system 
opposed,  in  every  respect,  to  the  school  of  the 
Sophists,  and  the  general  tone  of  morals  in 
duced  by  them  upon  society.  Ho  commenced 
upon  a  different  principle.  Unlike  them,  he 
rejected  all  profit  but  that  which  the  healthy 
exercise  of  individual  thought  afforded  ;  pro 
fessing  himself  a  lover  of  truth  for  her  own 
sake  ;  and  instead  of  arrogating  the  power  of 
teaching  all  science,  he  started  with  the  humble 
confession  that  "  he  knew  nothing."  The  son 
of  Sophroniscus,  a  sculptor,  and  Phasnarete,  a 
midwife,  himself  brought  up  to  his  father's 
trade,  he  was  observed  by  Crito,  a  rich 
Athenian,  to  listen  with  eager  attention  to  the 
lectures  of  Anaxagoras  and  Archelaus.  Crito, 
pleased  with  the  intelligence  and  modesty  of 
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the  young  sculptor,  as  Laertius  expresses  it, 
"  raised  him  from  the  workshop,"  and  supplied 
him  with  the  means  both  of  obtaining  books 
and  of  attending  the  instructions  of  professors. 
Thus,  though  Socrates  disclaimed  positive 
knowledge,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  before  he 
commenced  to  lecture,  he  had  formed  an  accu 
rate  acquaintance  with  the  Ionic,  Pythagorean, 
and  Eleatic  schools,  and  maintained  social  in 
tercourse  with  Euripides,  Prodicus,  and  Zeno. 
The  peculiarity  of  his  life  and  teaching  is  thus 
described  by  Xenophon  :* — 

"  He  was  constantly  in  public.  For  early  in 
the  morning  he  would  go  to  the  walks  and  the 
gymnasia,  and  when  the  agora  was  full  he  was 
to  be  seen  there  ;  and  constantly,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day,  he  would  be  wherever 
he  was  likely  to  meet  with  the  most  persons, 
and  for  the  most  part  he  would  talk,  and  all 
that  would,  might  hear  him.  No  one  ever  saw 
Socrates  doing,  or  heard  him  saying,  anything 
impious  or  profane.  For  not  only  did  he  not 
discourse  about  the  nature  of  all  things,  as  most 
others ;  inquiring  how  what  by  the  Sophists  is 
called  the  universe,  consists  ;  and  by  what  laws 
each  heavenly  thing  is  produced;  but  he  would 
*  Mem.  i.  1. 10. 
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point  out  the  folly  of  those  who  studied  such 
matters.  And  the  first  inquiry  he  would  make 
of  them  was,  whether  they  proceeded  to  such 
studies  from  thinking  themselves  already  suffi 
ciently  acquainted  with  human  things  ;  or, 
whether  they  thought  they  were  acting  becom 
ingly  in  passing  by  human  things  by  giving 
their  attention  to  divine.  He  would  wonder* 
too,  it  was  not  evident  to  them  that  it  was  not 
possible  for  men  to  find  out  these  matters ; 
since  even  those  who  most  prided  themselves 
on  discoursing  of  them,  did  not  agree  in  opinion 
with  each  other,  but  were  affected  like  madmen 
in  relation  to  one  another.  For,  of  madmen, 
whilst  some  did  not  fear  even  those  who  were 
to  be  feared,  others  were  terrified  at  things  not 
terrible  ;  whilst  some  were  not  ashamed  to  say 
or  do  anything,  even  before  the  multitude, 
others  objected  to  go  out  into  the  world;  whilst 
some  paid  no  honour  to  sacred  things  or  altars, 
or  any  other  religious  object,  others  worshipped 
even  stones,  and  common  stocks,  and  brutes. 
So  of  those  who  speculated  on  the  nature  of  the 
universe,  whilst  some  thought  that  Being  was 
one  only,  others  thought  it  was  infinite  in 
number ;  while  some  thought  that  all  things 
were  in  perpetual  motion,  others  considered  it 
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impossible  for  anything  to  be  moved  ;  whilst 
some  imagined  all  things  to  be  in  a  course  of 
generation  and  destruction,  others  fancied  that 
nothing  could  possibly  be  generated  or  de 
stroyed.  He  would  further  consider  respecting 
them  thus :  whether,  as  the  learners  of  human 
things  think,  they  shall  be  able  to  make  prac 
tical  use  of  their  knowledge  for  themselves,  and 
anyone  else,  at  pleasure  ;  so  also  the  searchers 
into  divine  things  hold  that,  having  ascertained 
by  what  laws  each  thing  is  generated,  they 
shall  be  able  to  produce  at  pleasure  winds  and 
waters  and  seasons,  and  whatever  else  of  the 
kind  they  may  want:  or,  whether  they  have  no 
such  expectation,  but  it  suffices  them  only  to 
know  how  everything  of  this  kind  is  generated. 
Such,  then,  was  his  manner  of  speaking  about 
those  who  busied  themselves  with  these  mat 
ters.  But  for  his  part,  he  was  ever  discoursing 
about  human  things ;  inquiring  what  was  pious, 
what  impious  ;  what  honourable,  what  base  ; 
what  just,  what  unjust ;  what  sobriety,  what 
madness  ;  what  courage,  what  cowardice  ;  what 
a  state,  what  a  statesman  ;  what  a  government 
of  men,  what  the  character  of  a  governor  ;  and 
about  other  objects,  which,  by  being  known, 
would  make  men  honourable  and  virtuous, 
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whilst  those  who  were  ignorant  of  them  would 
justly  be  called  slavish." 

Thus  we  see  that  with  Socrates  philosophy  was 
no  longer  a  profession  addressed  to  a  privileged 
few,  but  that  his  school  was  the  world — his 
method,  the  doctrine  of  common  sense — the  aim 
of  his  endeavour,  to  improve  the  moral  aspect 
of  society — and  the  materials  of  his  thought,  the 
lessons  of  practical  life.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Sophist  endeavoured  to  cope  with  the 
searching  accuracy  of  reasoning  like  this ; 
fallacy  fell  before  the  severe  analysis  of  truth 
expressed  in  the  half-sarcastic,  half-sincere 
humility  of  one  who,  himself  but  a  professed 
learner,  foiled  his  antagonists'  subtlety  by 
questions  which  forced  them  to  self-confuta 
tion.  The  uniform  tenor  of  his  life  was 
only  interrupted  by  periods  of  military  ser 
vice  in  the  expeditions  to  Potidaea,  Delium, 
and  Amphipolis,  where  the  philosopher  dis 
tinguished  himself  no  less  by  his  bravery,  than 
by  his  amazing  fortitude  and  endurance.  At 
Potidaea,  he  continued  one  whole  day  in  the 
name  position,  absorbed  so  deeply  in  thought 
as  apparently  to  render  the  body,  though 
thinly  clad,  in  the  winter  of  a  most  severe 
diinate,  msensible  to  cold  or  pain.  Tn  the 
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engagements  here,  he  earned  the  prize  of  merit, 
which  he  nobly  relinquished  to  Alcibiades, 
whose  life  he  had  preserved  ;  and,  after  the 
disastrous  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Belium,  it  was 
the  same  unmoved  vigilance  and  decision  to 
which  his  friends  were  indebted  for  their  safety 
in  retreat. 

Yet,  at  home,  what  a  change  must  have 
occurred,  from  the  cold  sternness  of  the  soldier 
to  that  bewitching  attractiveness  which  sufficed 
to  convert  even  the  unvvieldiness  and  plain 
ness  of  his  figure  and  face  into  aids  of  powerful 
expression!  That  clumsy,  awkward  form — that 
countenance  which  resembled,  m  the  opinion  of 
Alcibiades,  the  grotesque  image  of  Silenus — 
those  thick  lips,  from  which  dropped  honied 
words  of  wisdom — were  riveted  in  the  remem 
brance  of  attached  followers  ;  and  every  emo 
tion  was  merged  in  the  earnestness  of  fixed  at 
tention,  as  the  bright  intelligence  of  thought 
lit  up  the  eye,  or  the  play  of  penetrating  irony 
was  eagerly  caught ;  when  "  with  head  fixed 
and  gUmcing  from  side  to  side,"  he  varied  his 
physiognomy  by  every  expression  of  versatile 
fascination.  So  great  was  the  witchery  of  his 
address,  that  Alcibiades  declared,  that  "  he 
must  stop  his  ears  as  from  the  syren."  "  I  must 
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flee  away,"  he  said,   "  as  fast  as  possible,  nor 
sit  down  beside  him  to  grow  old  in  listening  to 
his  talk.     This  man  has  brought  me  to  feel  the 
sentiment  of  shame,  which  I  imagined  no  one 
would  readily  believe  was   in   me  ;    he  alone 
inspires  me  with  remorse  and  awe.      I  feel  in 
his   presence    my   incapacity    of  refuting    his 
arguments,  or  of  refusing  his  directions  ;  he  is 
unlike  and  above  comparison  with  all  other  men, 
both  of  those  who  have  lived  in  ancient  times 
and  those  who  exist  now."    Nor  was  Alcibiades 
alone  in  his  devotion  to  his  venerable  instructor. 
The  same  attachment  breathes  in  every  line  of 
Plato  and  Xenophon ;  the  latter  of  whom  makes 
Socrates  triumphantly  appeal  to   the  marked 
affection  of  his  followers,  as  though  he  used 
incantations.      "  Why  think  you  is  it,"  he  says, 
"  that  this  Apollodorus  and  Antisthenes  never 
quit  me?     Why,    too,    that    Cebes  and  Sim- 
inias   come   here  from    Thebes?     Be  assured 
that  this  is  not  without  many  philtres  and  in 
cantations    and     spells."     The   fact   was,    the 
secret  source  of  influence  lay  in  the  beauty  of 
truth,  and  the  amiable  placidity  of  an  upright 

life. 

Thus  Socrates  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his 
way,  alike  unmoved  by  the  dissensions  in  the 
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city,  or  domestic  disquiet  produced  by  the 
temper  of  his  wife  Xantippe,  whose  memory 
tradition  has  loaded  with  all  the  unfavourable 
characteristics  of  a  perfect  virago.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  perpetually 
recurring  rebuke  tyranny  and  vice  received 
from  the  very  aspect  of  the  virtuous  old 
man,  conversing  with  every  listener  in  the 
market-place  and  public  thoroughfares,  and 
silencing  where  he  could  not  convince,  failed 
to  awaken  the  most  bitter  rancour  in  those 
towards  whom  he  had  been  guilty  of  the 
greatest  offence,  by  rousing  remorse,  and  re 
minding  them  that  they  had  a  conscience.  He 
was  first  required,  as  one  of  the  presidents  of 
the  senate,  to  undertake  the  commission  of  a 
popular  injustice,  by  putting  the  question  of 
sentencing  the  generals  to  death  whose  victory 
at  Arginusaa  had  rendered  them  objects  of 
jealousy  to  the  demagogues ;  yet,  notwith 
standing  the  scene  might  have  appalled  the 
boldest,  Socrates  braved  its  fury,  and  refused 
to  put  a  question  contrary  to  law.  He  subse 
quently  declined  to  seize  Leon,  whose  wealth 
had  inflamed  the  avarice  of  the  democratical 
party  ;  and  thus,  by  his  inflexible  integrity, 
having  proved  himself  beyond  the  reach  of 
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fear  or  interest,  it  was  determined  to  remove 
the  just  advocate  of  truth,  who  had  now  passed 
the  common  boundary  of  human  life  ;  and  a 
pretended  regard  for  religion  was  used  to 
check  the  influence  of  the  philosopher  who 
was  the  only  man  in  Athens  bold  enough  to 
assert  its  authority. 

He  was  suddenly  arrested  under  the  law  of 
Diopithes,  upon  a  charge  of  impiety  for  intro 
ducing  new  gods  ;  his  accusers  being  Melitus, 
Anytus,  and  Lycon,  three  persons  of  no  note, 
but  apparently  as  profligate  as  their  charge 
was  contemptible.  Indeed,  it  is  evident  that 
some  secret  influence  was  used  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  failure  to  their  malice. 
Socrates  was  condemned  by  281  against  275, 
and  though  Crito  and  Plato  tried  to  commute 
the  sentence  of  death  for  a  considerable  fine, 
which  they  were  ready  to  pay,  the  rancour  of 
those  enem'ies  whom  his  virtues  had  incensed 
could  be  satiated  with  nothing  but  his  life.  For 
himself,  he  was  so  well  aware  of  the  personal 
hatred  which  instigated  the  persecution,  that  a 
clear  statement  of  the  purity  of  his  conduct,  and 
an  appeal  to  the  corroborating  testimony  of  con 
science  constituted  the  principal  points  of  his 
defence.  When  the  sentence  was  pronounced, 
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he  heard  it  without  emotion,  and  gently  chiding 
his  friends  for  their  unavailing  sorrow,  quit 
ted  the  court  of  his  flagitious  judges  with  these 
striking  words: — "  An  unjust  sentence  is  no 
dishonour  to  me,  but  the  shame  will  fall  on 
those  who  have  pronounced  it.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  future  will  testify,  as  the  past  has  done, 
that  no  one  ever  suffered  wrong  from  me,  or 
became  a  worse  man  through  my  influence  ; 
but  that  it  was  ever  my  endeavour,  without 
reward,  to  do  good  to  all  who  conversed  with 
me,  and  to  render  them  better  and  wiser 
men." 

Alas !  for  the  flimsy  veil  of  ignorant  self- 
righteousness  with  which  men  try  to  conceal  the 
deceitfulness  and  desperate  wickedness  of  the 
human  heart !  how  did  this  victim  of  intolerance 
exemplify  to  the  last  the  impossibility  which 
attaches  to  the  natural  man  rightly  to  under 
stand  the  things  of  God,  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
perfect  obedience  which  his  law  requires  !  Had 
he  examined  the  ground  of  his  hope  of  eternal 
happiness,  he  would  have  discovered  that  his 
anticipation  of  a  better  state  rested  upon  a 
partial  obedience  to  a  law,  by  the  continual 
breach  of  which  he  must  have  been  self-con- 
dernned,  and  obnoxious  to  punishment;  for  "as 
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no  man  spiritually  doeth  good  except  by  the 
special  grace  of  God,  which  will  also  lead  him 
to  trust  in  his  mercy,  through  faith  in  Christ, 
according  to  this  gospel,"  so  "  no  heathen 
could  be  found  who  acted  not  contrary  to  the 
light  of  his  own  dispensation;"*  which  suffi 
ciently  refutes  the  fallacy  of  those  who  imagine 
that  a  moral  philosophy  is  all  that  is  requisite 
to  enable  man  to  discharge  his  duty  here,  and 
to  expect  a  final  inheritance  of  joy. 

In  the  deceptive  tranquillity  of  this  error,  the 
last  hours  of  Socrates  were  passed  ;  the  time 
which  preceded  his  drinking  the  hemlock,  by 
which  he  was  condemned  to  die,  being  spent  in 
conversation,  which  had  ever  been  his  favourite 
employment.  As  his  sentence  had  been  pro 
nounced  at  the  festival  of  the  Theoria,  he  had 
the  usual  respite  of  thirty  days,  during  which 
it  was  illegal  to  execute  a  criminal ;  on  the 
last,  he  conversed  upon  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  which  discourse  forms  the  subject  of 
the  Phsedon  of  Plato.  Having  refused  to 
avail  himself  of  the  means  of  escape,  which 
Crito  had  prepared,  his  devoted  followers, 
wiih  Xantippe  and  her  children,  met  at  the 
prison.  "  Where  shall  I  go  to  avoid  the  irre- 

*  Scott  on  Rom.  ii. 
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vocable  doom  passed  upon  all  mankind  ?  Death 
is  not  grievous,"  he  told  his  judges,  "  but  I 
await  its  ministration  with  pleasure,  for  it  will 
usher  me  into  the  presence  of  the  greatest 
spirits  of  all  times.  I  go  to  die  ;  you,  to  live  ; 
but  which  is  the  better,  the  Divinity  alone  can 
know."  Thus  unperturbed  was  the  carnal 
sleep  of  one  who,  in  the  very  approval  and 
disapproval  of  his  conscience,  possessed  an 
evidence  of  God's  future  judgment,  before 
which  how  can  any  transgressor  stand  when 
tried  by  that  law  of  the  Scripture  which  con 
cludes  "  all  under  sin  ?  "  Gal.  iii.  22.  So  power 
less  also  were  even  the  loftiest  associations  of 
heathen  philosophy  to  detect  the  humiliating 
fact,  that  there  is  a  law  of  sin  in  our  members, 
and  that  in  our  flesh  "  dwelleth  no  good  thing," 
Rom.  viii.  18,  23. 

The  natural  dignity  and  mildness  of  his  dis 
position  threw  a  deceptive  glory  over  his  last 
hours,  and  the  gentleness  with  which  he  re 
ceived  the  officer  who  conveyed  the  order  for 
execution  was  so  affecting,  that  the  latter  burst 
into  tears.  Upon  the  cup  being  brought,  he 
drank  it  off  with  the  greatest  readiness,  though 
Crito  and  Apollodorns  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  most  intense  grief,  which  he  endeavoured  to 
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alleviate  by  urging  them  to  greater  fortitude; 
meanwhile  he  continued  to  follow  the  directions 
of  the  attendant,  by  walking  about  till  he  found 
himself  growing  weary.  At  length,  laying 
himself  down  upon  the  bed,  he  awaited  the 
approach  of  death;  and  when  the  extremities 
of  his  body  had  become  cold  before  the  numb 
ness  reached  the  heart,  he  told  Crito  that  he 
owed  a  cock  to  ^Esculapius,  and  bade  him  dis 
charge  the  debt,  by  which  he  is  supposed  to 
have  signified  that  all  the  diseases  of  life  were 
now  healed,  and  the  existence  of  thought  was 
about  to  begin.  Upon  his  friend  inquiring  if  the 
philosopher  had  any  other  wish,  there  was  no 
voice  nor  reply;  but,  in  the  interval,  the  spirit 
of  this  frail  heir  of  imperfection,  whose  character, 
if  renewed  by  grace,  would  have  rendered  him 
the  noblest  exemplar  of  intellectual  greatness 
in  ancient  times,  had  winged  its  way  to  stand 
before  the  heart -searching  scrutiny  of  God. 

It  has  already  been  intimated,  that  the 
object  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  was  to 
divert  men  from  theoretical  crudities,  to  a  great 
advancement  in  the  practice  of  moral  truth,  by 
admitting  conscience  as  the  inherent  arbiter  of 
right  and  wrong.  This  at  once  constitutes  its 
chief  excellency,  and  at  the  same  time  presents 
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to  the  Christian,  the  only  true  philosopher,  the 
clearest  and  most  painful  anomaly  in  the  sys 
tem;  for  it  is  evident  that,  had  Socrates  carried 
out  the  principle  of  relation  to  a  perfect  law, 
he  would  have  been  compelled  to  admit  his 
utter  inability  to  fulfil  it.  As  it  is,  we  find 
him  continually  walking  upon  the  outskirts  of 
great  moral  principles,  yet^(as  all  men  must  do 
who  are  not  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit)  failing 
utterly  in  the  direct  application  of  them.  He 
deprecated  physical  science  as  too  speculative, 
hereby  giving  cause  for  an  accusation  of  impiety, 
by  the  assertion  that  a  Divine  genius  of  good  or 
evil  was  ever  present  to  him;  a  doctrine  which 
the  Athenians  regarded  as  tantamount  to  the 
introduction  of  a  new  divinity. 

Notwithstanding  the  allowance  that  evil  is  not 
only  punished  here,  but  in  a  future  state  of  being, 
and  hence  the  display,  with  less  obscurity  than 
by  any  former  teacher,  of  the  great  doctrine  of 
the  soul's  immortality,  we  find  him,  in  the  s;ime 
breath,  not  forbidding  evil  as  such,  or  as  offen 
sive  to  God,  but  reprehending  it  when  in 
excess ;  and  so  far  from  instilling  forgiveness  of 
injuries,  that  he  considers  it  equally  a  virtue  to 
harm  an  enemy  as  to  benefit  a  friend.  Neither 
did  the  practice  of  the  domestic  virtues  shine 
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forth  vividly  in  the  character  of  one  who  was 
occupied  in  more  public  avocations,  while  the 
darkness  of  unregenerate  nature  not  only  pre 
sented  an  impotent  defence  against  the  noxious 
influence  of  national  superstition,  but  incapaci 
tated  him  to  perceive  the  obligations  which  his 
belief  in  God,  as  the  omnipotent  and  omniscient 
Ruler  of  all  things,  imposed  upon  him.  At 
times,  he  practically  appears  a  polytheist ;  and 
from  the  admission  of  conscience  on  which  a  good 
and  evil  demon  acted,  he  proceeds  to  claim 
for  himself  the  power  of  foreknowledge.  The 
readiness  with  which  he  attributes  error  to  ignor 
ance,  rather  than  to  innate  corruption,  prompts 
him  to  the  false  assumption  that  the  will  in 
every  man  was  good.  It  was  left  for  One 
greater  than  Socrates  to  declare  that  "  out  of 
the  heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,"  and  that  men 
"  love  darkness  rather  than  light."  Hence  it  has 
been  well  observed  that,  in  this  state  of  things, 
moral  reformation  was  impeded,  from  the  way 
to  the  heart  having  first  to  be  cleared  through 
a  mass  of  outworks  thrown  up  by  the  intellect. 

In  his  method  of  argument,  two  things  are 
ascribed  to  him  by  Aristotle,  namely,  de 
finition  and  induction ;  which  he  employed  to 
prove  that  there  was  another  medium  of  know- 
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ledge  besides  sense,  and  that  a  close  corre 
spondence  is  maintained  between  the  universal 
principle  of  intelligence  and  man's  soul.  He 
stopped  not  to  examine  the  contradictory  ap 
pearances  of  second  causes,  but  proceeded  to 
trace  out  the  existence  of  One  omniscient, 
omnipotent  Deity,  who  ruled  by  the  law  of 
goodness.  This  Divinity  presided  and  ruled 
over  all,  acting  to  the  virtuous  as  the  good 
demon,  to  guard  from  peril  and  distress. 
Here,  however,  much  doubt  has  arisen  as  to 
the  philosopher's  signification  of  the  word 
"  demon  ; "  for,  while  Olympiodorus  considers 
that  he  meant  only  conscience,  the  claim  of 
Socrates  to  supernatural  communications  seems 
to  infer  a  different  import.  Nevertheless  it  is 
impossible  to  peruse  the  conversation  in  Xeno- 
phon,  which  Socrates  held  with  Aristodemus 
concerning  the  Deity,  and  from  which  we  can 
but  partially  quote,  without  high  admiration 
at  the  loftiness  of  thought  in  this  great  and 
subtle  reasoner,  blended  with  sentiments  of  sor 
row  that  it  was  not  given  to  him  "  to  know  the 
mystery  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  as  revealed  in 
the  person  of  that  Mediator  through  whom  God 
is  just,  and  the  justifier  of  all  who  believe. 
After  questioning  Aristodemus,  according  to 
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his  usual  method,  relative  to  his  respect  for 
those  who  are  skilled  in  the  arts  of  poetry  and 
painting,  he  inquires  whether  his  pupil  is  most 
astonished  at  the  artist  who  forms  images  void 
of  motion  and  intelligence,  or  at  that  one  who 
hath  skill  to  produce  animals  endued  with 
activity  and  understanding.  "  The  latter, 
doubtless,"  replies  Aristodemus,  "provided  the 
production  be  not  the  effect  of  chance,  but  of 
wisdom  and  contrivance."  "But  since  there 
are  many  things,  some  of  which  we  can  easily 
discern  the  use  of,  while  of  others  we  cannot 
say  for  what  purpose  they  were  made,  which 
of  these,  Aristodemus,  do  you  suppose  the 
work  of  wisdom?"  "  It  should  seem  the  most 
reasonable  to  affirm  it  of  those  whose  fitness 
and  utility  are  so  evidently  apparent." 

"  But  it  is  clear  that  He  who  made  man  at 
the  beginning  endued  him  with  senses,  because 
they  were  good  for  him  ;  and  is  not  that  pro 
vidence  most  eminently  conspicuous  which  has 
prepared  eyelids,  like  doors,  to  secure  the  eye 
of  man,  so  delicate,  which,  of  themselves,  ex 
tend,  when  requisite,  or  close  at  the  approach 
of  sleep  ?  Are  not  these  eyelids  provided  as  a 
fence  on  the  edge  of  them  to  protect  the  eye  ? 
and  has  not  the  eyebrow  itself  an  office,  as  a 
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penthouse,  prepared  to  turn  away  the  sweat, 
•which,  falling  from  the  forehead,  might  annoy 
that  wonderful  and  tender  part  of  us?  Is  it 
not  astonishing  that  the  ear  should  receive  all 
Sorts  of  sound,  and  yet  not  be  surfeited  or  over 
charged  with  them  ?  Or  that  the  front  teeth 
should  be  formed  for  cutting,  as  the  grinders 
are  placed  on  the  sides  to  masticate  the  food  ? 
That  the  mouth,  through  which  the  meat  is 
conveyed,  should  be  placed  so  near  the  nose 
and  eyes  as  to  prevent  things  unfit  for  nutri 
ment  from  passing  unobserved  ?  and  canst 
thou  yet  doubt,  Aristodemus,  whether  a  dis 
position  of  organs  like  this  should  be  the  work 
of  chance  or  contrived  by  wisdom  ?"  "  I  have 
no  longer  any  doubt,"  replied  Aristodemus  ; 
"  and,  indeed,  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more 
clearly  it  appears  that  man  is  the  masterpiece 
of  some  great  Artificer,  carrying  along  with 
him  infinite  marks  of  the  love  and  favour  of 
Him  who  hath  thus  created  him." 

Again,  he  brings  him  to  acknowledge,  in 
like  manner,  the  preserving  superintendence 
of  God,  and  that  the  endowment  of  the  soul, 
the  offspring  of  Divine  intelligence,  infers  the 
great  duty  which  man,  in  gratitude,  owes  to 
the  Giver  of  so  great  a  good.  "  The  greater 
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magnificence  the  gods  have  shown  in  their  care 
of  thee,  so  much  the  more  honour  and  service 
thou  owest  to  them ;"  and  this  he  enforces  par 
ticularly  in  reply  to  the  observation  of  his 
auditor,  that  the  gods  were  too  high  to  need 
man's  service.  "  I  would,"  says  Aristodemus, 
"  that  they  should  send  and  inform  me  what, 
things  I  ought  and  ought  not  to  do,  in  like 
manner  as  thou  sayest  they  frequently  do  to 
thee."  Socrates  thus  strikingly  replies  : 
"  Consider  that  the  soul  which  resides  in  thy 
body  can  govern  it  at  pleasure  ;  why,  then, 
may  not  the  soul  of  the  universe,  which  per 
vades  and  animates  every  part  of  it.  rule  it  in 
like  manner  ?  If  thine  eye  can  comprehend 
many  objects,  though  distant,  marvel  not  that 
the  eye  of  Deity  can,  at  one  glance,  compre 
hend  all  ?  As,  therefore,  among  men  we  test 
our  neighbour's  grateful  affection  by  showing 
him  kindness,  and  discover  his  wisdom  by  con 
sulting  him  in  distress,  do  thou,  in  like  man 
ner,  behave  towards  the  gods  ;  and  if  thou 
wouklst  experience  their  wisdom  and  love,  try 
to  deserve  the  communication  of  some  of  those 
Divine  secrets  which  may  not  be  penetrated 
by  man,  and  are  imparted  to ,  those  alone  who 
consult,  who  adore,  and  obey  the  Deity  !  Then, 
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my  Aristodemus,  thou  wilt  understand  that 
there  is  a  Being  whose  eye  pierces  throughout 
all  nature,  whose  ear  is  open  to  every  sound, 
pervading  all  places,  extending  through  all  time, 
and  whose  bounty  and  care  can  know  no  other 
bounds  than  those  fixed  by  his  own  creation  ! " 

Imperfect  as  his  moral  system  was,  from 
ignorance  of  revealed  truth,  it  is  thus  still  far 
superior  to  the  wayward  and  inconclusive 
speculations  of  physical  theorists.  The  mo 
rality  of  such  sentiments,  as  we  have  quoted, 
suffices  to  confute  the  infidel  and  atheist  on 
the  ground  of  irrational  inquiry  ;  and  might 
teach  even  modern  professors  of  religion  an 
instructive  lesson,  by  bringing  before  them, 
what  an  unenlightened  heathen  considered  as 
the  great  end  of  life,  and  the  responsible  po 
sition  of  the  soul  towards  God.  His  reference 
to  conscience  placed  Socrates  above  all  heathen 
teachers,  though  his  doctrine  and  self-know 
ledge  were  necessarily  and  lamentably  imper 
fect  :  the  latter  had  missed  the  very  end  of  all 
reasoning — the  attainment  of  moral  certainty  ; 
whereas  the  more  perfect  school  of  the  former 
endeavoured  to  evolve  science  from  inherent 
principles  of  truth. 

It  was  the  practice  of  his  enemies,  indeed,  to 
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condemn  his  frequent  recurrence,  in  argument, 
to  similes  drawn  from  common  life;  but  by  this 
means  he  removed  false  impressions,  adducing 
parallels  from  admitted  premises.     Dogmatism 
was    his    abhorrence ;    and  as    the    Sophists 
had  made  all  knowledge   depend  on  opinion, 
Socrates   tested   opinion   itself,   and  proved  it 
fallacious,  from  its  variance  in  different  minds. 
As  Aristotle  very  justly  shows,  his  moral  con 
viction  that  there  was  a  reality  in  the  prin 
ciples  of  piety  and  justice,  which  no  sophistry 
could    impugn,     preserved    him    from    much 
contradictory   waywardness   of   argument,   by 
simplifying  his  own  view,  and  leading  him  to 
adopt  a  sound  method  ;    according   to  Plato, 
also,  moral  feeling  alone  prevented  his  escape 
from  prison.     It  is  evident  that  he  approached 
more  nearly  than  others  a  right  track  of  in 
quiry,   by    promoting  a   sounder    logical    and 
ethical   system ;    but,  after   stimulating   their 
research,  since  he  left  his  pupils  to  the  bias  of 
their  own  disposition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  various  and  discordant  schools  should 
have  arisen  from  the  elements  of  his   philo 
sophy  ;    or  that   Aristippus,    the    advocate    of 
pleasure,  and   Antisthenes,   the  Cynic,   should 
both  have  been  amongst  his  hearers. 
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Doubtless  much  gross  error  would  have  been 
avoided  had  his  disciples  adhered  more  closely 
to  his  inductions  from  the  being  and  attributes 
of  God ;  for,  in  the  absence  of  a  better  light, 
this  argument  from  final  causes,  though  it  could 
not  satisfy  the  misgivings  of  a  thoughtful  mind, 
presented  the  shadow  of  happiness  by  the  path 
of  present  improvement ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
lamented  that  only  one  of  his  numerous  followers 
approached,  in  the  character  of  his  investigation, 
the  disposition  of  the  philosopher  himself.  In 
deed,  the  different  ramifications  of  the  Socratic 
schools  have  caused  their  division  into  three 
classes.  The  first  of  these  is  hardly  imbued 
with  even  his  general  principles — the  second, 
more  connected  with  him,  yet  still  fettered  by 
the  relics  of  former  theories,  whence  they  are 
termed  the  imperfect  Socratists — and  the  third 
comprehends  Plato  and  his  immediate  suc 
cessors,  who  had  imbibed  a  greater  attach 
ment  to  their  founder's  method.  We  shall 
take  them,  therefore,  in  order,  by  first  treating 
of  the  imperfect  Socratists,  or  Cyrenaic,  Cynic, 
Megarean,  Elian,  and  Eretrian  schools  ;  then 
proceeding  to  that  of  Plato,  and  his  successors 
of  the  old  Academy. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

ARISTIPPUS    AND    THE    CYRENAICS THE    CYNICS — 

EUCLID   AND   THE   MEGAREANS — THE   ELIAN  AND 
ERETRUN  SYSTEMS. 

UNDER  the  denomination  of  Socratic — imperfect 
indeed,  as  divested  of  the  moral  end  which 
distinguished  the  opinions  of  the  Athenian 
philosopher — it  is  usual  first  to  mention  the 
Cyrenaic  school,  so  called  from  Gyrene,  in 
Africa,  which  was  the  birth-place  of  its  founder. 
Aristippus  the  elder  flourished  about  the 
ninety-sixth  Olympiad,  and  being  a  man  of 
luxurious  habits  and  strong  passions,  his  tem 
perament  naturally  inclined  him  to  the  per 
nicious  doctrine  that  the  gratification  of  sense 
was  the  great  end  of  life.  He  instructed  his 
daughter  Arete ;  through  whose  son,  the  young 
Aristippus,  an  attempt  was  made  to  maintain 
this  system,  the  degrading  tendency  of  which, 
however,  soon  brought  it  to  decay. 

D2 
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Aristippus  the  elder  left  his  own  country  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  discourses  of  Socrates, 
though  he  took  care  to  attach  himself  chiefly  to 
those  who  treated  most  of  pleasure.  He  quitted 
Athens  previous  to  the  death  of  his  teacher, 
and,  being  possessed  of  an  ample  estate,  lived 
with  such  luxury  at  uEgina,  that  the  Athenian 
moralist  sent  earnest  exhortations,  though  in 
vain,  to  reclaim  him  from  his  abandoned  courses. 
Eetiring  at  last  to  the  court  of  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant  of  Sicily,  he  lived  in  great  favour  with 
that  prince,  who  was  more  charmed  with  the 
reckless  profligacy  of  the  libertine,  than  with 
the  gravity  of  Plato  and  the  austerity  of 
Diogenes,  both  residents  at  his  court.  His 
daughter  having  sent  to  require  his  presence 
at  home,  Aristippus  returned  to  Gyrene,  though 
there  appears  a  contradiction  in  the  accounts 
given  of  a  later  period  of  his  life  ;  one  making 
him  to  have  returned  to  Cyrene  and  opened  a 
school,  the  other  to  have  died  on  his  way  home 
at  Lipara. 

The  readiness  of  his  wit  has  caused  many 
apothegms  to  be  attributed  to  him,  and  incidents 
of  his  life  are  quoted,  evincing  great  promptitude 
and  decision  of  character.  Twice  he  is  said  to 
have  designedly  thrown  away  his  property ;  the 
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first  time,  when  in  Africa,  he  found  it  encumber 
his  speed  in  travelling;  and  again,  at  sea,  when 
pursued  by  pirates,  he  preferred  to  lose  it 
rather  than  his  life.  Having  chosen  to  receive 
money  of  Dionysius  at  the  same  time  that 
Plato  accepted  only  of  a  book,  he  was  re 
proached  for  his  apparent  cupidity :  "  The  reason 
is  plain,"  he  remarked  ;  "  I  want  money,  and 
Plato  requires  books."  Scimas,  the  treasurer 
of  the  king,  a  man  of  immense  wealth,  but  of 
despicable  character,  once  showed  Aristippus 
over  his  house.  While  he  was  pointing  out  the 
magnificence  of  the  whole  dwelling,  even  to  the 
floors,  Aristippus  spat  in  his  face,  which  act 
transported  him  with  fury ;  "  Excuse  me," 
exclaimed  the  philosopher,  "  there  was  no  other 
place  where  I  could  have  spat  with  decency." 
He  was  once  asked  why  he  fee'd  a  lawyer  to 
plead  for  him  in  a  suit;  "Because,"  said  he, 
"  when  I  have  a  great  supper  to  make,  I  always 
hire  a  cook."  These  and  many  other  anecdotes 
prove  that  a  life  of  jest  and  gaiety  was  more 
congenial  to  him  than  the  self-restrictions  ot 
Socratic  discipline,  to  which  philosophy  his 
own  bore  only  resemblance  in  its  almost  total 
rejection  of  physical  science. 

Again,  though  he  went  some   length    with 
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Socrates  as  to  the  proper  objects  of  desire,  in  one 
respect  he  totally  differed  from  the  latter,  who 
considered  sensuality  as  below  the  intellectual 
condition  of  man,  in  that  Aristippus  regarded 
sensual  gratification  as  the  chief  good,  and  pain 
as  the  opposing  evil  of  life.  The  slight  restric 
tion  which  the  Cyrenaic  placed  upon  the  senses 
by  reason,  was  annulled  by  the  example  of  his 
own  careless  deportment ;  and  his  disciples 
soon  learned  to  aim  at  momentary  gratification, 
without  reference  to  any  ulterior  view  of  life. 
Aristotle  includes  him  amongst  the  Sophists, 
from  his  opinion  of  the  uncertainty  of  science; 
but  though  Aristippus  taught  that  our  senses 
deceive  us  in  regard  to  objects,  he  maintained 
that  their  report  was  correct  as  to  sensations  of 
pain  or  pleasure ;  and  hence,  that  we  naturally 
desire  whatever  affords  the  one,  and  avoid  the 
source  of  the  other.  All  philosophy  he  divided 
into  the  doctrine  of  desires,  affections,  actions, 
causes,  and  proofs ;  and  his  system  being  deduced 
from  these,  resembled  the  Sophists  in  taking 
pleasure  and  pain  as  the  criteria  of  action  ;  and 
differed  from  that  of  Socrates  in  making  plea 
sure  a  positive  conception,  and  not  merely  the 
gratification  of  a  warit.  In  fact,  as  Socrates 
took  happiness  to  be  the  incentive  of  all  action, 
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Aristippus,  wishing  to  specify  the  notion,  placed 
pleasure  as  the  germ  of  all  human  felicity. 

A  variation  from  his  maxims  appears  in  his 
successor,  Theodoras,  the  atheist,  or  theist, 
\vho  taught  that  joy  and  sorrow  were  the 
objects  of  human  desire  or  hate  ;  and  that 
reason  leads  to  one,  as  irrationality  tends  to 
the  other :  on  this  he  founded  the  selfish 
notion  that  man  was  independent,  and  that 
only  the  fool  seeks  friendship,  or  affects  patriot 
ism.  The  Socratic  law  of  moderation  being 
abandoned,  the  arrogance  of  ideal  self-sufficiency 
soon  induced  Theodorus  and  his  school  to  deny 
the  existence  of  God,  and  to  treat  the  religion 
of  his  countrymen  as  a  credulous  superstition. 
The  Cyrenaic  philosophy  was  subsequently 
brought  by  Hegesias  to  a  denial  of  any  in 
fluence  upon  man,  who,  if  wise,  he  said,  would 
regard  life  and  death  with  equal  indifference  ; 
and  Anniceris,  another  disciple,  completed  the 
pyramid  of  error  by  maintaining  that  life  was 
bestowed  for  no  general  purpose,  but  simply 
to  afford  pleasure  by  the  selfish  gratification 
of  its  several  acts.  Thus,  as  this  branch  of  the 
Socratic  system  grew  wider  apart  from  the 
stem,  so  it  bore  the  fruit  both  of  Cynical 
brutality  and  Epicurean  vice ;  the  first  of  which 
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will  afford  us  subject  of  remark  in  the  history 
of  Antisthenes  and  his  successors. 

This  philosopher,  who  first  palmed  upon 
Greece  the  deception  of  pretended  insensibility, 
for  a  true  moral  discipline  worthy  of  man's 
pursuit,  was  an  Athenian,  originally  the  disciple 
of  Gorgias  the  Sophist,  and  was  born  about  the 
ninetieth  Olympiad.  Though  himself  a  teacher, 
he  relinquished  his  profession  to  become  once 
more  a  pupil  under  Socrates.  Cynicism  was 
rather  the  product  of  his  own  disposition,  than 
of  system  founded  on  any  affinity  to  the  true 
Socratic  method ;  and  the  character  oi  his  pupil 
was  clearly  read  by  the  great  Athenian  teacher, 
who  remarked,  one  day,  when  he  observed  the 
future  Cynic  proud  of  an  affected  asceticism  as 
he  paraded  the  porch  in  a  threadbare  dress, 
"  Antisthenes,  you  carry  your  contempt  of 
dress  too  far — I  see  thy  vanity  through  the 
holes  of  thy  coat."  The  exhibition  of  the 
pride  that  aped  humility,  was  lost  upon  one 
who  had  borne  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
without  the  pomp  of  pretended  virtue ;  and  had 
he  truly  imbibed  the  ethical  spirit  of  the 
moralist,  Antisthenes  would  have  discovered 
that  he  needed  not  to  become  a  savage,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  slavery  of  sense.  To  despise  alike 
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the  sympathies  and  the  wants  of  our  common 
nature,  to  obtrude  ill  temper  and  moroseness 
upon  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  life,  to  out 
rage  society  by  carelessness  and  indecorum, 
he  thought  were  the  best  means  of  proving  a 
man  to  be  placed  above  his  fellows ;  instead  of 
which,  he  incurred  the  worst  evils  of  the  oppo 
site  extreme — he  fell  below  them.  The  locality 
in  which  he  fixed  his  school  was  the  Cyno- 
sarges,  or  "  temple,  of  the  white  dog,"  a  cir 
cumstance  which,  attaching  the  name  of  Cynic 
to  his  sect,  attributed  to  it  a  currish  and 
querulous  snappish  12 ess  and  snarling  petulance 
which  it  affected.  During  the  latter  period  of 
his  life,  the  temper  of  Antisthenes  became  so 
intolerable,  and  his  manners  so  offensive,  that 
he  was  abandoned  by  all  his  followers,  except 
Diogenes,  who  offered  him  a  dagger  to  relieve 
him  from  the  pain  of  -which  he  complained: 
but  Antisthenes  rejoined,  "  That  though  he 
wished  to  be  released  from  agony,  he  did  not 
desire  to  quit  life" — a  singular  inconsistency 
in  one  who,  considering  the  character  of  his 
fellow-men  so  bad  as  for  them  to  praise  only 
what  was  evil,  could  possess  no  pleasant  associa 
tion  with  this  existence ;  and  who,  nevertheless, 
proved  by  his  conduct  his  un fitness  for  another. 
D  3 
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The  most  favourable  view,  therefore,  that  we 
can  take  of  this  philosopher,  consists  in  the  sup 
position  that,  from  disgust  at  national  effeminacy, 
he  wished  to  restore  his  country  to  the  stern 
morality  of  a  former  age.  But  in  Antisthenes, 
as  in  his  disciple,  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  (of  whom 
more  is  known,)  we  trace  the  same  erroneous 
neglect  of  the  Socratic  principle  of  modera 
tion,  which,  if  observed,  would  have  prevented 
the  evil  and  enforced  the  benefit  of  strict  self- 
discipline.  Diogenes  first  appears  before  us  in  a 
disreputable  character,  for  he  was  driven  from 
his  country  for  debasing  tho  coin;  but  we 
agree  with  those  who  hold  that  many  of  the 
vices  attributed  to  him  are  unjustly  alleged, 
and  that  they  originated  in  the  vulgar  tendency, 
especially  in  a  debased  age,  to  slander  and 
misrepresent  any  example  which  condemns 
prevailing  immorality.  One  trait  of  a  favour 
able  nature  is  presented  in  the  circumstance  of 
Xeniades,  a  Corinthian — who  had  purchased 
Diogenes  in  the  slave-market,  where  he  had 
been  exposed  for  sale  by  some  pirates,  who 
had  captured  him  in  a  voyage — declaring  that 
he  blessed  the  day  when  the  philosopher  became 
the  tutor  to  his  children,  so  uprightly  had  he 
discharged  his  duty  in  that  capacity. 
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On  his  first  application,  his  pertinacity  alone 
obtained  him  admission  to  the  lectures  of 
Antisthenes,  for  the  morose  Cynic  endeavoured 
to  drive  him  away  from  his  door  by  violence. 
"  Strike  me,"  was  the  firm  language  of  his 
resolute  follower,  "  but  never  shall  you  find  a 
stick  hard  enough,  0  Antisthenes,  to  drive  me 
from  your  presence,  whilst  there  is  any  infor 
mation  to  be  gained  from  your  acquaintance!" 
He  soon  exceeded  his  master  in  singularity 
and  fame,  nor  distinguished  himself  only  by 
wearing  the  Cynic  garment,  but  was  in  the 
habit  of  walking  about  the  streets  with  a  tub  in 
which  he  usually  slept.  Alexander  the  Great, 
hearing  of  his  notoriety,  visited  him,  and  re 
quested  to  know  in  what  he  could  oblige  him  ; 
"  Only  by  getting  out  of  my  sunshine,"  was 
the  reply,  which  pleased  the  Macedonian  mon 
arch  perhaps  the  more,  by  its  moderation  of 
desire,  inasmuch  as  men  generally  affect  to 
esteem  that  virtue  of  which  themselves  are  most 
incapable  :  notwithstanding  the  general  tenor 
of  the  philosopher's  life  demonstrates  that  pride 
is  not  least  predominant  in  the  ostentatious 
poverty  of  a  tattered  robe.  It  was  this  affectation 
of  the  Cynic  that  elicited  the  just  rebuke  of 
Plato,  when,  at  a  splendid  feast  given  by  the 
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latter,  Diogenes  stamped  upon  the  rich  carpets 
with  the  exclamation,  "  Thus  I  trample  on  the 
pride  of  Plato!"  "But  with  greater  pride,  O 
Diogenes!"  was  the  excellent  retort.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  between  the  essentially  Chris 
tian  love  which  leads  us  to  "restore"  a  fallen 
brother  "in  the  spirit  of  meekness,"  according 
to  that  wisdom  imparted  by  Divine  grace  which 
prompts  us  to  remember  ourselves  "lest  we  also 
be  tempted,"  and  the  insolent  egotism  of  the 
Cynic  who,  with  the  pharisaical  sentiment, 
"  Stand  by,  for  I  am  holier  than  thou," 
searched  through  the  streets  at  mid-day  with  a 
lamp,  in  order,  as  he  said,  "  to  find  a  man." 

In  fact,  the  whole  scheme  of  this  philosophy, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  forbade  any  good  result ; 
since,  under  the  pretence  of  correcting  the 
passions  of  the  body,  it  degraded  human  nature 
below 'the  level  of  the  brute;  and  perhaps  the 
profligacy  of  its  later  professors  is  attributable 
in  no  slight  degree  to  the  evil  habits  engendered 
by  continued  outrage  of  public  decorum  hypo 
critically  perpetrated  under  the  colour  of  re 
forming  luxury.  Pretended  abstinence  from 
all  pleasure  the  Cynic  found  a  much  easier 
task  than  rational  moderation ;  and  their  love 
of  display  bore  but  slight  resemblance  to 
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the  retiring  modesty  of  virtue.  They  originated 
rather  a  peculiar  habit  of  life,  than  a  fresh 
method  of  elucidating  truth  :  definition  they 
utterly  disregarded,  and,  in  ethics,  proceeding 
upon  the  assumption  that  man  was  independent 
and  self-sufficient,  evolved  their  doctrine  into 
utter  shamelessness.  After  the  death  of  Dio 
genes,  the  school  fell  into  disrepute,  or  passed 
over,  in  the  person  of  Crates,  the  master  of 
Zeno,  into  the  modified  system  of  the  Stoics. 

We  have  already  intimated,  that  it  was  one 
peculiar  feature  in  the  instruction  of  Socrates  to 
present  to  each  mind  a  wholesome  stimulus  to 
inquiry,  leaving  ample  room  for  the  individual 
to  follow  his  own  inclination,  and  adopt  such 
views  as  harmonized  with  it.  The  Megaric 
student,  under  Euclid  of  Megara,  was  likely  to 
partake  of  more  general  conformity  with  the 
principles  of  Socrates,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
fact,  that  Euclid  himself  was  so  delighted  with 
the  society  of  the  great  Athenian,  that  he  risked 
his  life  to  obtain  it.  At  a  time  when  political 
enmity  ran  high  between  the  two  states,  and 
a  Megarean  was  forbidden  to  enter  Athens, 
under  penalty  of  death,  Euclid  frequently  came 
at  night,  disguised  as  a  female,  to  listen  to 
the  sublime  disquisitions  of  the  "  wise  old 
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man  ;"  and  although  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Socrates  was  ill-affected  towards  his  pupil,  in 
consequence  of  a  cavilling  disposition  in  Euclid, 
yet  this  seems  contradicted  by  the  fact  that, 
after  the  death  of  Socrates,  his  scholars  took 
refuge  with  Euclid,  and  were  cordially  received. 
They  subsequently  became  broken  up,  from  the 
reason  already  stated — each  desired  to  follow 
his  own  peculiar  bias  of  thoughtful  inquiry. 

As  a  system,  the  Megarean  doctrine  com 
bined  some  elements  of  Eleatic  with,  others  of 
Socratic  view  ;  since,  in  conformity  with  the 
latter,  Euclid  held  an  unity  of  Deity ;  but, 
with  the  former,  he  still  adhered  to  notions 
pre-derived  from  the  study  of  the  tenets  of 
Parmenides.  In  logic,  however,  he  opposed  the 
inductive  system  of  Socrates,  by  denying  the 
propriety  of  using  analogy,  and  confining  him 
self  to  the  original  proposition.  In  argument  he 
did  not  endeavour  to  refute  the  premises,  but 
directly  attacked  the  conclusion.  On  this  plan 
were  founded  the  rules  for  detecting  fallacy, 
which  have  obtained  for  the  Megareans  the  title 
of  the  Dialectics,  and  which,  under  Eubulides 
:of  Miletus,  were  applied  for  the  establishment 
'of  truth,  as  the  Sophists  perverted  them  to  the 
promotion  of  error. 
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The  only  beneficial  effect  of  these  sophisms 
was   to  awaken   attention   to   the   phenomena 
which,  are  involved  in  the  action  of  the  senses, 
though  the  endeavour  at  greater  accuracy  often 
obscured  where  it  was  meant  to  enlighten.    For 
instance,  by  a  curious  contradiction,  these  phi 
losophers  held  good  to  subsist,  yet  declared  the 
acquisition  of  it  to  be  unreal  and  deceptive.     A 
very  decided  character,  however,  was  given  to 
the  tenets  of  this  school  by  Stilpo  of  Megara, 
one  of  its  latest  members,  in  bringing  forward 
the  opinion  of  the  Cynics  as  to  the  Supreme 
Good,  which  he  taught  to  be  apathy,  and  that 
the  wise  man  being  able  to  arrive  at  this  state, 
pain  did  not  exist  at  all  in  his  case  :  again,  he 
attacked  the  ideas  of  Plato,  no  less  because  they 
did  not  designate  particular  objects,  than  be 
cause  they  acknowledged  the  existence  of  an  in- 
"herent  and  eternal  principle  within  the  mind. 

With  Zeno  of  Cittium,  the  scholar  of  Stilpo, 
the  logical  method  and  moral  austerity  of  the 
Megareans  passed  over  to  the  Stoics  ;  the  only 
effect  of  their  latter  studies  being  to  check  a 
too  ready  credence  to  the  common  representa 
tions  of  things,  which  they  proved  to  be  inade 
quate  and  incomplete.  If,  in  their  zeal  for  the 
eternal  existence  of  one  law,  they  rejected  tlio 
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evidence  of  sense  altogether,  they  erred,  like 
many  others,  in  throwing  away  the  good  with 
the  bad.  The  Elian  and  Eretrian  systems  were 
but  offshoots  of  the  Megarean  theory ;  the 
former  founded  by  Phcedon  of  Elis,  a  disciple 
of  Socrates;  and  the  latter  by  Menedemus  of 
Eretria.  Phgedon  is  said  to  have  been  bought 
by  Socrates  from  some  pirates,  and  set  at 
liberty;  while  Menedemus  was  originally  a 
tentmaker,  afterwards  a  soldier,  and  at  length 
was  won  over,  by  the  lectures  of  Plato,  to  de 
vote  himself  to  philosophy :  he  is  reported  to 
have  died  through  melancholy,  at  the  invasion 
of  his  country  by  Antigonus,  the  Macedonian 
general,  B.C.  301. 

The  doctrines  of  both  coincide  with  those  of 
the  Megarean,  in  holding  the  individuality  of 
"  the  Good,"  the  denial  of  the  plurality  of 
virtue,  and  of  any  real  difference  existing  be 
tween  the  Good  and  the  True.  The  Eretrian 
sprang,  indeed,  from  the  Elian  school,  and  the 
only  distinctive  characteristic  of  Menedemus 
seems  to  have  been  his  total  rejection  of  all 
negative  propositions,  and  his  admission,  as 
valid  in  argument,  of  the  affirmative  and  simple 
alone. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TLATO  AND  THE  OLD  ACADEMY. 

THE  birth  of  this  great  philosopher  was  nearly 
coincident  with  the  most  important  era  oC 
Grecian  history,  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  His  parents,  Ariston  and 
Perictione,  were  amongst  the  Athenian  colonists 
sent  to  occupy  the  island  of  ^Egina,  whence 
they  were  shortly  afterwards  expelled  by  the 
Lacedsemonian  army;  this  circumstance  has 
originated  a  doubt,  whether  Athens,  or  ^Egina, 
ought  to  possess  the  honour  of  Plato's  birth ; 
the  period  of  which  is  generally  fixed  at  B.C. 
429.  His  father  was  descended  from  Codrus, 
his  mother  from  Solon,  and  his  original  name 
of  Aristocles  we  find  superseded  by  that  of 
Plato,  signifying  broad,  in  consequence  of  his 
athletic  frame,  whereby  he  excelled  in  all  gym 
nastic  exercises.  The  beauty  of  his  style— less 
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famous  for  its  imagery,  than  for  the  sweetness  of 
its  poetic  prose — as  in  the  case  of  Pythagoras — 
has  blended  his  name  with  much  of  fictitious 
legend.  When  a  babe,  sleeping  on  Mount 
Hymettus,  bees,  it  is  said,  dropped  honey  on  his 
lips ;  and  Socrates  himself  is  made  to  contribute 
to  the  fame  of  his  pupil,  by  a  dream,  in  which 
he  fancied  that  a  young  swan  from  the  grove 
of  Academus  came  and  nestled  in  his  bosom, 
and  thence,  sweetly  singing,  soared  up  into  the 
'air ;  when,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  philo  • 
sopher's  telling  his  vision,  Ariston  presented  his 
son,  and  the  sage,  struck  with  the  coincidence, 
received  Plato  as  his  predicted  pupil. 

His  early  education  comprised  music,  poetry, 
and  the  best  scientific  literature  of  his  time ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  gymnastics,  and  these  he 
practised  with  great  attention,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  Greek,  under  Ariston  the  Argive.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that,  previous  to  his  joining 
Socrates,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he  destroyed,  in 
disgust,  most  of  his  poetical  works  ;  since  of  the 
few  epigrams  preserved,  some  are  very  beauti 
ful.  It  appears  also,  from  Aristotle,  that  from 
his  youth  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  of  Cratylus,  and  those  of  Heraclitus ; 
while  his  own  works  are  ample  proof  of  his 
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early  conversance  with  the  systems  of  Pytha 
goras,  Parmenides,  Zeno,  and  the  teachers  of 
the  Ionic  school.  On  no  mind  could  the  pecu 
liar  method  of  Socrates,  who  was  his  instructor 
for  ten  years,  produce  a  more  beneficial  effect. 
With  quick  aptitude  of  thought,  he  entered  as 
much  into  the  eager  spirit  of  inquiry  induced 
by  the  doubts  of  his  master,  as  he  delighted 
in  those  sublime  views  which  he  put  forward  in 
the  clearer  portions  of  his  teaching.  Where 
the  master  paused,  the  pupil  was  instigated  to 
proceed ;  the  practical  knowledge  of  mankind 
was  at  once  open  to  his  view  ;  it  remained  for 
him  but  to  corroborate  it  by  erudition  and 
knowledge  of  books,  in  which  his  instructor 
was  deficient. 

On  the  death  of  Socrates,  and  the  general 
dispersion  of  his  followers,  Plato  first  betook 
himself  to  Euclid  at  Megara,  thence  to  Gyrene — 
where  he  studied  geometry  under  Theodorus — • 
and  successively  to  Egypt  and  the  Greek  settle 
ments  on  the  Italian  coast ;  like  Pythagoras, 
Solon,  "  and  the  great  of  old,"  enlarging  his 
experience  by  observation  of  men,  under  every 
aspect  and  character.  Archytas,  who  was 
flourishing  at  Tarentum,  is  said  to  have  ad 
mitted  him  into  the  secret  discipline  of  the 
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Pythagoreans ;  and  so  elevated  is  the  order 
of  his  philosophy,  that  it  has  even  given  rise 
to  the  report  that,  when  in  Egypt,  he  had 
access  to  an  existing  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  a  notion  probably  founded  upon 
the  indisputable  fact,  that  the  Egyptian  priests, 
themselves,  unconsciously  derived  portions  ci 
truth  from  the  sacred  oracles,  which  they  ob 
scured  by 

"  Solemn  fraud  and  mystic  mummery." 

Intending  to  travel  into  Persia  and  India,  his 
plan  was  hindered  by  the  disturbed  state  of 
those  countries,  so  that  he  returned  homewards 
after  an  absence  of  several  years  ;  and  being 
subsequently  desirous  to  explore  Mount  Etna, 
be  crossed  into  Sicily,  where,  through  Dion — 
a  young  man  whom  he  had  reclaimed,  and 
whose  sister  Dionysius  had  married — he  be 
came  a  guest  at  the  court  of  the  latter.  From 
some  circumstance,  however — probably  Plato's 
firmness  in  rebuking  the  tyrant's  vices — he 
became  an  object  of  such  aversion  to  Dionysius, 
that,  but  for  the  intercession  of  his  friend  Dion, 
the  former  would  have  slain  him  :  as  it  \vas,  he 
secretly  commanded  Pollis,  the  Spartan  ambas 
sador,  in  whose  ship  Plato  was  to  leave  Sicily, 
to  put  him  to  death,  or  sell  him  as  a  slave, 
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which  last,  Pollis  is  said  to  have  done.  He  was, 
however,  set  free  by  Anniceris  at  jEgina,  who 
refused  to  receive  back  the  twenty  minae  paid 
for  his  redemption,  observing,  that  "  his  friends 
Avere  not  the  only  parties  interested  in  Plato's 
welfare:"  the  whole  story,  however,  is  much 
questioned,  neither  do  we  find  any  certain 
account  of  the  philosopher's  movements  until 
after  his  arrival  at  Athens,  where  he  bought 
and  planted  a  beautiful  spot  in  the  Ceramicus, 
near  the  Academy,  whence  his  school  derived 
its  name. 

Here  he  passed  his  life,  which  terminated  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  having  only  quitted  his 
peaceful  abode  twice  during  that  period,  upon 
two  voyages  to  Sicily,  whither  he  was  sum 
moned  by  the  younger  Dionysius.  In  these 
beauteous  groves,  for  forty  years,  he  inculcated 
the  lessons  of  practical  wisdom,  after  the 
model  of  his  own  rigid  moderation,  to  listeners 
drawn  from  the  most  influential  states — 
themselves  the  influential  spirits  over  the 
fortunes  of  their  respective  countries.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  galaxy  of  intellectual  brightness 
seldom  beheld  above  the  horizon  of  human 
thought.  Xenocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  Aris 
totle — Polemon,  Speusippus,  and  Ilyperides — 
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"names"  which,  to  the  annals  of  old  Greece, 
have  indeed  "  bequeathed  a  name" — were  here 
blended,  whatever  the  jarring  nature  of  political 
or  private  interests,  in  one  harmonious  band  of 
intellectual  pursuit  and  amity.  Neither  Socrates 
nor  Aristippus — the  one  famous  for  his  rhe 
torical,  the  other,  for  his  ethical  teaching, 
though  both  contemporaries  of  Plato — could 
detract  from  the  brightness  of  a  mind,  or  eclipse 
a  fame  which  influenced  distant  territories  by 
its  pervading  power ! 

His  connexion  with  the  Pythagoreans  seems 
to  have  induced  him  to  show  an  interest  in 
the  political  events  of  Sicily ;  as  contempt  for 
the  democracy  in  his  own  city,  and  perhaps 
adherence  to  the  example  of  Socrates,  who 
eschewed  politics,  were  the  causes  of  his  avoid 
ing  any  interference  with  the  Athenian  govern* 
ment.  Both  occasions  of  his  visits  to  Sicily 
resulted  from  an  attempt  by  the  Pythagoreans 
to  establish  a  hold  on  the  mind  of  the  younger 
Dionysius  ;  and  •  notwithstanding  his  mission 
was  unsuccessful,  the  tyrant  himself,  to  the 
last,  treated  his  guest  with  kindness,  whilst  he 
was  jealous  of  Plato's  regard  for  Dion,  whose 
restoration  to  his  country  the  philosopher  had 
interceded  to  effect.  The  quiet  pursuit  of 
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reflective  science,  the  practice  of  gentle,  unob 
trusive  virtue,  were  more  congenial  to  a  taste 
at  once  purely  moral  and  refined  ;  for  in  such 
labours  he  passed  that  time  which  he  consi 
dered  was  bestowed  on  man  to  exercise  the 
soul  in  preparation  for  immortality.  The  ac 
counts  given  of  his  death  are  various :  by  some, 
he  is  represented  to  have  died  on  his  eighty-first 
birthday ;  by  others,  including  Cicero,  to  have 
expired  in  the  act  of  writing ;  nor  has  an 
enemy  been  wanting  to  attribute  his  end  to  a 
disorder  induced  by  excess  or  indulgence, 
although  confuted  by  the  notoriety  of  his  strict 
temperance,  which  enabled  him  to  resist  the 
malady  for  upwards  of  eighteen  months. 

Represented  as  at  once  graceful  and  vigorous 
in  form,  and  modest  in  demeanour,  the  only 
corporeal  imperfection  was  weakness  of  voice; 
and  the  single  peculiarity,  which  sometimes 
excited  censure,  a  gravity  so  predominant,  that 
he  was  hardly  ever  observed  to  laugh.  Thus, 
Amphis  sneers  at  him  for  "  knowing  nothing 
except  solemnly  to  raise  his  brow,"  and  Aris- 
tippus  censures  him  for  arrogance,  most  pro 
bably  because  he  did  not  assimilate  to  his  own 
reckless  levity :  in  fact,  like  his  master,  Plato 
was  made  the  butt,  in  a  licentious  age,  for  the 
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shafts  of  that  enmity  which  his  virtues  ex 
cited,  or  of  the  envy  roused  by  his  fame. 
Soaie  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  impute 
to  him  utter  profligacy ;  but  this  charge  is 
not  less  refuted  by  preposterous  causes  of 
their  hostility  being  known,  than  by  the 
tenor  of  his  doctrine,  to  restrain  vice,  by 
enforcing  the  strictest  moral  discipline,  and  to 
elevate  man's  nature,  by  the  loftiest  of  all 
incentives,  imitation  of  Divine  goodness.  As 
his  writings  have  survived  the  changes  of 
long  years,  and  transmit  to  us  the  sparks  of 
immortal  truth,  which  were  vouchsafed  to 
illuminate  his  own  mind,  so  death  did  not 
obliterate  his  fame,  but  rather  gave  occasion 
for  its  aggrandizement  through  the  medium 
of  posthumous  fiction.  This  circumstance 
is  remarkable,  as  it  shows  not  only  the  ad 
miration  of  his  tenets,  but  the  desire  of  o 
more  enlightened  age  to  approximate  his  view? 
to  those  of  the  Christian  ;  since  to  this  spirit 
only  can  we  ascribe  the  tradition  mentioned  by 
Brucker,  that,  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  his 
body  was  found  with  a  golden  tablet  on  tne 
breast,  whereon  was  predicted  the  birth  of  oui 
Lord,  and  his  faith  in  him  as  the  Saviour  of  man 
kind  declared.  No  one  would  have  condemned 
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any  deception  more  than  the  philosopher  him 
self,  who  entertained  so  just  a  notion  of  the 
Almighty's  aversion  from  everything  false  and 
erroneous,  that  he  regarded  truth  as  one  of 
the  most  necessary  qualities  to  prepare  the  soul 
for  enjoyment  of  a  future  state.  It  is  true  that 
Jae  uses  great  caution  in  development  of  his 
doctrines,  and  hence  arises  the  difficulty  exist 
ent  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  them  ;  for  the 
death  of  the  master  had  instilled  into  the  dis 
ciple's  mind  distrust  of  that  reception  which 
truth  was  likely  to  meet  with  at  the  hands  of  a 
depraved  and  unstable  populace.  For  this  reason 
also,  Socrates,  in  his  Dialogues,  is  continually 
made  to  broach  opinions  which  were  really 
those  of  Plato,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  be 
prepared  with  an  excuse,  if  suddenly  obliged  to 
vindicate  them.  To  carry  out  this  scheme, 
chronology  has  been  frequently  sacrificed,  and 
Socrates  figures  as  an  important  character,  in 
circumstances  which  really  occurred  long  after 
his  death,  besides  involving,  also,  Plato  himself 
in  constant  inconsistencies,  who,  one  moment, 
ridicules  his  countrymen's  superstition  severely, 
and,  at  another,  appears  hardly  to  touch  upon 
religion,  but  to  avoid  it  with  the  greatest 
dread.  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  flimsy 
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attempts  at  evasion,  so  jealously  was  he  watched 
by  the  upholders  of  ignorant  cunning,  who,  in 
the  name  of  religion,  traded  with  the  passions 
of  the  people,  that  he  was  significantly  re 
minded  that  "  some  of  the  hemlock  of  Socrates 
was  still  left  in  the  cup."  * 

During  his  life,  his  writings  were  eagerly  read 
and  widely  diffused,  nor  did  they  influence  the 
philosophy  of  the  Romans  only,  but  continued 
in  favour  amongst  the  early  Christians  ;  Cicero 
no  less  declaring  his  admiration  of  them  by  the 
assertion,  that  he  would  rather  follow  error  with 
Plato  than  truth  with  others  ;  than  St.  Augus 
tine,  who  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  com 
mendation  of  Platonic  speculations,  in  regard  to 
the  Chief  Good.  The  elementary  principle  of 
his  system  seems  to  have  been,  to  submit  all  pre 
vious  theories  to  the  searching  analysis  of  his 
own  vigorous  intellect ;  and  thus,  like  the  bee, 
extracted  the  most  minute  particle  of  the 
sweetness  of  truth,  yielded  by  separate  blos 
soms,  to  combine  in  the  richness  of  its  own 
store.  With  Socrates,  he  was  induced  to  adopt 
this  plan,  by  perceiving  the  erroneous  tendency 
of  men  to  take  up  any  views  without  sufficient 
inquiry ;  his  estimate  of  general  opinion  was 

*  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  iii.  24. 
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unfavourable ;  like  his  great  teacher  he  com 
menced  with  the  confession  of  his  own  ignorance ; 
for  he  held  that  nothing  could  be  pronounced 
certain  before  it  had  been  submitted  to  a  rigor 
ous  test;  and,  by  a  series  of  colloquial  inquiries, 
in  total  opposition  to  the  dogmatism  of  the 
Sophists,  rendered  the  inquirer  after  truth 
competent  to  become  his  own  instructor.  On 
this  method,  which  he  termed  the  dialectic, 
based  on  the  assumed  deceptiveness  of  general 
opinion,  he  founded  a  distinct  criterion  of  truth 
in  his  celebrated  theory  of  Idea. 

It  will  simplify  our  survey  of  so  expanded  a 
range  of  thought,  if  we  investigate  each  division 
of  Dialectics,  Physics,  and  Ethics,  separately  ; 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  first,  according  to 
Plato,  combined  all  others,  as  that  science 
which  has  immediate  reference  to  acts  of  life 
in  its  pursuit  of  some  highest  good.  We  shall 
find,  indeed,  that  his  own  temperament  injured 
the  practical  tendency  of  his  ethics,  as  it  with 
drew  him  in  contemplative  abstraction  from 
more  intimate  sympathy  with  mankind ; 
though,  on  this  very  ground,  he  opposed  his 
fellow  -  pupils,  Antisthenes,  Aristippus,  and 
Euclid,  deeming  their  theory  exclusive  and 
incomplete. 
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Philosophy,  he  used  to  affirm,  comprehended, 
in  its  pursuit,  the  highest  elements  of  man ; 
though  perfect  knowledge  was  the  exclusive  pre 
rogative  of  God,  and  man  was  unable  to  attain 
to  it.  In  this  expansive  sense,  as  distinguished 
from  mere  logic,  an  appellation  he  sometimes 
gives  to  dialectics,  he  thought  that  the  latter 
was  no  subject  for  Divine  intelligence,  which, 
perfect  in  itself,  required  no  aid  from  philo 
sophy  ;  but  it  was  the  object  most  fitted  for 
man's  highest  meditation,  after  the  soul  had 
been  brought  to  a  sense  of  its  own  igno 
rance,  and  made  susceptible  of  a  desire  for 
truth.  His  ethics  comprise  politics,  and  he 
restricted  physics  to  natural  phenomena,  but 
dialectics  employed  these  two  as  subordinate 
sciences,  itself  alone  treating  of  the  Eternal,  and 
hence  constituting  the  loftiest  range  of  philo 
sophical  contemplation. 

Again,  in  his  theory  of  Ideas,  we  find  these 
dialectics  regarded  as  the  science  by  which  the 
internal  speculation  of  mind,  and  its  various 
processes  of  thought,  were  traced  home  to  cer 
tain  fixed  and  inherent  ideas  or  appearances, 
which  he  maintained  were  in  the  mind  itself, 
though  existing  independent  of  it ;  in  one  sense, 
indeed,  this  may  be  considered  an  extended  view 
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of  the  Socratic  reference  to  a  conscience,  since 
Plato  tested  truth  by  its  concurrence  or  disagree 
ment  with  these  innate  principles ;  nevertheless, 
to  this  theory  he  appended  the  strictest  use  of 
logical  definition,  thus  guarding  the  science  of 
reasoning  against  fallacies  incident  to  the  use 
of  ambiguous  terms,  and  surrounding  his  posi 
tion  with  an  outwork  which  none  could  assail, 
except  from  incontrovertible  premises.  He 
describes  his  own  method  by  stating,  that 
he  proceeded  from  species  to  species  until  he 
arrived  at  the  principle  of  all  things,  and  this 
was,  in  fact,  the  case ;  for,  by  induction  and 
division,  he  derived  one  essential  principle  of 
being  from  an  endless  variety  of  existing  forms. 

His  inquiry  into  the  being  and  attributes  of 
a  First  Cause,  and  the  revelation  of  his  nature 
in  the  physical  system,  combines  the  most  sub 
lime  topics  of  his  speculation.  In  a  highly  florid 
and  mythical  figure,  he  represents  the  soul  as 
forming  opinion,  partly  from  the  action  of  the 
body,  which  stimulates  sensation,  but  does  not 
deny  it  the  power  of  investigating  its  own  state 
in  reference  to  God  as  the  supreme  idea  ;  whose 
intelligent  spirit  he  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
spiritual  could  alone  originate  the  corporeal 
beinor,  and  that  the  Creator  must  hiraself  bs 
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perfectly  good,  as  imaged  in  the  harmony  of 
the  created  system.  God  was  also  unchangeable, 
because  any  alteration  must  detract  from  an  ori 
ginally  perfect  essence.  Yet  between  the  Deity 
and  man's  soul,  a  bond  of  union  was  formed, 
through  the  desire  of  the  human  creature  to 
attain  good,  and  thus  to  approach  to  the  Divi 
nity,  the  all-perfect  and  essential  Good.  The 
Divine  nature,  ever  participating  in  what  is 
good,  must  of  necessity  be  eternally  happy  ;  it 
manifested  itself  in  the  three  aspects  of  beauty, 
proportion,  and  truth,  which,  by  their  varying 
combinations,  render  it  impossible  for  a  single 
idea  to  express  the  glorious  nature  of  Deity, 
even  could  man,  as  an  imperfect  being,  acquaint 
himself  with  God's  perfection.  The  Supreme 
Mind,  therefore,  could  only  be  conceived  as 
exhibiting  its  attributes  by  those  works  which, 
formed  after  the  pattern  of  its  own  perfection, 
were  produced  from  the  action  and  stimulus  of 
its  inherent  love. 

Thus,  to  the  eye  of  thought,  a  chain  of  good 
ness,  order,  and  beauty,  was  presented,  to  the 
utter  exclusion  of  evil,  which  last  was  attributed 
to  a  certain  mysterious  necessity,  totally  distin 
guished  from  the  Divine  cause.  Evil,  in  fact, 
arose  from  the  nature  of  body,  fettering  the  soul 
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here,  which  being  a  part  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
would,  derive  its  future  happiness  from  a  re- 
absorption  into  the  Deity.  Hence,  the  true 
philosopher  seeks  to  lessen  his  dependence  on 
corporeal  being,  and  desires  death  as  the  period 
when  he  shall  more  nearly  approach  not  only 
that  certainty,  which,  in  life,  he  vainly  pur 
sues,  but  also  when  those  innate  ideas,  which, 
unknown  to  us,  are  brought  forward  by  reminis 
cence  through  the  action  of  the  world  without, 
shall  return  to  the  brightness  of  that  former  sky 
in  which  they  originally  dwelt.  There  is  in 
the  soul,  according  to  Plato,  a  continual  in 
herent  appetency  after  a  nearer  approach  to 
God,  as  the  Source  of  all  truth  ;  and  though 
man,  from  surrounding  evil,  cannot  thoroughly 
realize  this  heavenly  impulse,  yet  at  imitation 
of  this  Supreme  Good  he  is  taught,  by  the 
appearance  in  the  sensible  world,  continually 
to  aspire. 

The  error  of  Plato's  theoiy  of  Ideas,  in  this 
respect,  consists  in  his  including  in  the  cate 
gory  of  mental  principles,  impressions  which 
do  not  belong  to  it,  especially  as  regards 
the  tendency  of  the  will  towards  good.  He 
proceeds  from  the  notion  of  an  all-perfect 
Creator,  to  infer  that  good  is  the  general  law, 
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that  man's  nature  really  is  attracted  to  it,  and 
from  this,  partially  derives  his  argument  in 
favour  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  As 
suming  that  certain  ideas  were  born  with  us, 
which,  for  aught  we  know,  existed  from  all 
eternity,  the  soul  itself,  he  argues,  may  con 
tinue  throughout  endless  generations ;  and 
this  he  endeavours  to  corroborate  by  stating 
that  the  ideas  in  man's  soul  are  inherently 
good,  and  that  the  Divine  stamp  upon  them  is 
still  unmarred  and  unbroken.  An  error  like 
this  would  necessarily  vitiate  the  force  of  his 
conclusion ;  and  proceeding  from  the  belief  that 
no  one  is  willingly  evil,  and  that  each  man  has 
the  power  of  modelling  his  own  character  to 
virtue,  his  ethical  system  issues  in  a  series  of 
fallacious  deductions,  alike  injurious  and  con 
tradictory. 

In  some  way,  however,  to  account  for  the 
undeniable  fact,  that  when  we  would  do  good 
evil  is  present  with  us,  he  alleges  ignorance  as 
the  element  of  mischief,  which,  as  a  disease  in 
the  body,  disarranges  the  soul  and  impedes  its 
night  after  approximation  to  the  Divine  image, 
which  it,  nevertheless,  desires  to  join.  The 
innate  idea  of  perfection  he  regards  in  the 
same  light  as  a  sound  constitution  of  body, 
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which,  under  proper  remedial  treatment,  would 
enable  the  philosopher,  as  a  physician,  to  eradi 
cate  disorder  and  baffle  spiritual  disease.  But 
how  could  one  short  life  suffice  to  effect  this 
restoration  ?  It  could  only  be  done  by  a  long 
course  of  moral  discipline  in  a  still  longer 
series  of  existences  ;  and,  in  this  respect,  he 
approaches  the  truth  of  revelation  by  holding 
man  responsible  for  commencing  this  sanative 
exercise  upon  earth  ;  for,  as  ignorance  of  real 
good  was  the  cause  of  moral  perversion,  so  the 
chief  aim  of  philosophy  must  be  to  correct  the 
fallacies  of  impressions,  and  elevate  the  spirit 
to  an  apprehension  of  the  true  and  perfect 
Deity. 

Such  views,  though  grand,  inculcated  human 
pride.  The  mind  became  selfish  in  its  own 
dependence  ;  it  relied  on  the  purifying  effects 
of  its  voluntary  self-discipline ;  and  thus  Plato's 
ethics  speedily  issued  in  the  apathetic  austerity 
of  Stoicism.  A  great  portion  of  his  works,  for 
this  reason,  refer  to  education,  both  individual 
and  social,  as  the  instrument  of  producing 
moral  improvement ;  hence,  we  have  much  more 
of  an  ideal  than  of  a  practical  philosophy ;  and 
Aristotle  blames  him  for  overlooking  all  im 
possibilities  in  the  theory  propounded  in  his 
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politics,  of  realizing  a  perfect  reformation  of 
society.  Hence,  also,  are  the  wildest  vagaries 
set  forth  in  his  political  treatise  ;  every  consi 
deration  is  merged  in  the  delineation  of  a 
perfect  good,  as  attainable  in  the  social  state  : 
a  community  of  wives  and  children,  and  the 
subjection  of  women  to  the  discipline  of  a 
gymnasium ;  other  propositions,  equally  un 
tenable,  find  their  place  in  a  mind  which  re 
gains  its  dignified  position  only  when  resting 
on  the  fundamental  notion  that  the  Divine 
pattern  is  the  standard  of  all  right  government. 
Here,  indeed,  Plato's  doctrine  contrasts  well 
with  the  general  opinion  of  his  age,  that  law 
depended  upon  might,  and  that  the  will  of  the 
most  powerful  was  necessarily  just. 

As  to  religion,  he  admitted  at  once  the 
validity  of  revelation,  some  truths  being  evi 
dently  beyond  experience,  therefore  derivable 
only  from  God  himself;  and  to  prove  such 
revelation  authentic,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  usual  law  of  evidence,  so  as  to  judge 
whether  as  a  fact  it  has  really  occurred.  Such 
knowledge  not  being  within  the  scope  of  mere 
mental  investigation,  he  depends,  for  authority 
in  religious  matters,  upon  whether  they  have 
been  handed  down  "  from  long  years  from 
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primitive  hearing,  or  the  history  of  ancient 
days ;"  while,  as  to  these  great  truths  them 
selves,  he  combines  the  sure  knowledge  of  a 
spiritual  revelation  with  the  dark  deception  of 
oral  tradition.  Through  the  dim  mysticism 
of  the  latter,  however,  we  find  him  pene 
trating  to  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the 
accounts  given  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
Holy  Scripture.  There  are  even  very  striking 
verbal  parallels  ; — the  universe  is  the  one 
work  of  the  one  supreme  Being — he  makes 
the  Father  of  all,  at  the  creation,  address  the 
gods,  who  themselves  were  generated,  respect 
ing  the  formation  of  man  and  animals,  in 
terms  closely  approaching  the  very  words  of 
Scripture:  "  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man 
in  our  image,  after  our  likeness."  He  also 
mentions  the  Divinity's  approval  of  his  own 
work :  "  When  the  Father  who  generated  it 
perceived  both  living  and  moving,  the  gene 
rated  glory  of  the  everlasting  divinities,  he  was 
filled  with  admiration,  and,  being  delighted, 
further  contemplated  the  working  it  still  more 
to  a  resemblance  of  the  pattern."*  The  order 
of  creation  likewise  is  Scriptural ;  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  being  first  produced,  then  the 
*  De  Leg.  xi.  316. 
E2 
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living  creatures,   amongst  whom  man  is  pre 
sented  as  the  "most  religious"  animal. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  Plato  was 
less  inclined  to  physical  than  to  ethical  ques 
tions,  arid,  in  the  former,  embraced  the  Atomic 
theory  of  the  Pythagoreans,  but  in  science,  trod 
close  on  modern  discovery.  For  instance,  he 
accounted  for  the  action  of  magnetism  and 
electricity  by  movements  incident  to  substances 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  attributed 
the  nourishment  of  the  body  to  the  tendency  of 
certain  particles  mutually  to  assimilate.  Above 
man  he  placed  created  gods,  or  beings,  not  sub 
ject  to  dissolution,  though  they  had  not  actually 
received  immortality,  whose  bodies  were  com 
posed  of  fire,  and  after  whose  creation  three 
kinds  of  creatures  were  formed  to  live  in  the 
earth,  the  water,  and  the  air.  These  subordi 
nate  divinities,  however,  directly  influenced  the 
soul  of  man,  which,  at  first  almost  irrational, 
regained  its  composure  when  the  flux  of  the 
body,  at  its  first  creation,  had  subsided.  In  a 
scheme  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  he 
adapts  its  subsequent  condition  to  the  charac 
teristic  frailty  of  each  soul  upon  earth ;  thus 
the  effeminate  will  be  changed  into  women,  the 
frivolous  into  bird?,  the  indolent  into  beasts, 
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and  the  uninformed  into  creatures  of  the  water. 
No  consideration  supplied  by  ancient  philoso 
phy  is  more  effectual  to  restrain  vicious  indul 
gence,  than  that  of  Plato,  that  every  passion 
contracted  by  the  soul,  while  in  the  body,  re 
mains  with  her  in  a  separate  state  :  for  in  this 
consists  the  punishment  of  a  voluptuary,  who, 
after  death,  is  tormented  with  desires  which  he 
cannot  gratify,  and  whose  polluted  spirit,  hank 
ering  after  sin,  hovers  over  the  grave,  where, 
mouldering  in  the  dust,  lie  the  instruments  of 
its  own  corruption. 

On  a  review,  therefore,  of  his  whole  system, 
we  find  it  reducible  to  his  one  great  theory  of 
ideas,  which  incited  him  to  establish  a  mental 
structure  on  universal  principles  common  to 
every  subject,  and  to  raise  in  the  human  mind 
an  exact  resemblance  to  that  harmony  which  he 
perceived  throughout  the  physical  world.  But 
this  attempt  lessened  his  practical  good,  for,  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  phantom  of  beauty,  he  dis 
regarded  the  impediments  presented  by  man's 
moral  and  physical  condition  ;  and  the  philo 
sopher,  placed  in  abstract  contemplation  above 
the  frailties  and  also  sympathies  of  men,  neg 
lected  science  in  order  that  attention  might  be 
wholly  devoted  to  the  master  principle  of  union. 
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Aristotle,  with  a  stricter  system,  had  to  supply 
this  neglect  by  placing  each  science  in  its  proper 
relation  and  office.  Not  that  he  opposed  Plato 
so  much  as  he  regulated  these  impulses  of 
thought  which  Plato's  system  awakened  ;  in^- 
deed,  the  arrangement  of  Plato's  philosophy,  as 
a  whole,  is  unequalled  in  the  schools  of  heathen 
learning.  The  simple,  yet  refined  eloquence,  the 
loftiness  of  thought,  the  deep  religious  feeling, 
the  poetry  of  the  rythm,  the  range  and  minute 
ness  of  observation,  the  cogency  of  argument, 
with  the  natural  vividness  and  personality  of 
the  sketches,  render  Plato's  Dialogues  a  work 
which  stands  alone  in  ancient  literature.  It  is 
clear  that  he  wrote  them  with  the  greatest  care  ; 
where  the  labour  is  most  concealed — even  the 
mythic  tales  are  introduced  in  a  manner  at  once 
to  illustrate  and  enliven  ;  and  we  have  only  to 
lament  that,  from  partial  knowledge,  fallacy  is 
sometimes  maintained,  by  what  should  be  the 
supporting  pillars  of  truth. 

His  aim — by  reminiscence,  to  examine  our 
own  thoughts,  and  in  their  eternal  nature  to 
trace  out  an  affinity  to  the  Divine  essence — was 
of  itself  the  most  sublime  of  his  conceptions ; 
since  we  are  led  through  the  wonders  and 
blessings  of  creation  to  the  Fountain  of  all 
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knowledge  and  of  all  good.  But  how  does  the 
"  gold  become  dim,"  when  the  philosopher 
attempts  by  searching  to  "find  out  God!" 
How  are  we  reminded  by  his  failure  of  the 
impotency  of  man  to  "  find  out  the  Almighty 
unto  perfection ! "  The  eternity  of  God  as  a 
Spirit  is  blended  with  confused  notions  of  the 
eternity  of  body ;  operations  of  Almighty  power 
become  deteriorated  in  their  aspect  by  human 
restraints  and  fetters ;  and  many  even  of  the 
proofs  of  the  soul's  immortality  are  so  weak, 
that  Cicero,  though  himself  an  admirer  of  the 
doctrine,  declares  them  unsatisfactory. 

Neither  did  the  vain  assumption  of  the  free 
dom  of  the  will  to  good,  nor  the  ignorance 
of  man's  fall  and  its  consequences,  prove  less 
detrimental  to  the  full  effect  of  a  restraint  upon 
immorality — induced  by  his  moral  contempla 
tions — by  withdrawing  man  from  Divine,  and 
making  him  have  recourse  to  human  restora 
tives.  In  this  respect,  his  theory  was  practi 
cally  futile ;  the  evil  of  the  soul,  "  the  hurt  of 
the  people,"  was  still  unhealed ;  the  law  in 
our  members  warring  against  the  law  of  our 
mind,  and  bringing  us  into  captivity  to  the  law 
of  sin,  if  glanced  at,  was  hastily  passed  over ; 
and  to  the  half-timid  inquiry  of  the  seeker  after 
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perfection,  as  to  who  should  deliver  him  from 
the  body  of  this  death,  no  comforting  assur 
ance  broke  the  painful  stillness  in  the  absence 
of  the  apostolical  reply,  the  glorious  doctrine  of 
revealed  truth,  "  I  thank  God  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  !"  Bom.  vii.  24,  25. 

After  the  death  of  Plato,  the  school  was  still 
carried  on  by  Speusippus,  his  nephew,  a  man 
greatly  inferior  to  his  predecessor,  both  in 
talent  and  virtue,  though  he  possessed  much 
learning,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  expan 
sion  of  the  Pythagorean  theory  of  number.  A 
disciple  of  a  very  different  cast,  Xenocrates, 
succeeded,  whose  high  character  for  virtue  and 
integrity  more  than  atoned  for  that  dulness  of 
intellect  which  had  obtained  him  the -name  of 
Plato's  donkey  ;  and  his  reformation  of  Polemon, 
a  young  and  profligate  Athenian,  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  influence  of  example.  The  chief 
distinctions  from  their  great  master  consisted 
in  a  return  to  the  tenet  of  Pythagoras,  that 
the  first  One  is  not  an  universal  and  absolute 
Good,  but  one  amongst  many  species  of  good; 
to  which  Xenocrates  adds  the  assumption  of  a 
plurality  of  gods,  drawn  from  the  ramifications 
of  Divine  life,  existent  in  creation.  He  speaks 
of  a  higher  and  lower  Jove,  of  a  male  and 
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female  deity,  the  father  and  mother  of  the 
gods  ;  the  former  of  whom  represented  unity, 
the  latter,  multiplied  number. 

Many  of  his  speculations,  indeed,  became  so 
vague  and  unprofitable,  that  Polemon,  Crates, 
and  Grantor  endeavoured,  though  vainly,  to 
restore  a  more  scientific  spirit ;  still  we  are 
attracted,  notwithstanding  his  intellectual  infe 
riority,  towards  the  character  of  Xenocrates, 
from  the  influence  of  his  moral  worth.  The 
man  whom  Philip  of  Macedon  declared  to 
be  the  only  one  unassailable  by  bribery,  was 
likely  to  awe  a  corrupt  age  by  something  of 
the  "  lingering  look"  of  intellectual  "  empire," 
which  had  been  so  widely  maintained  by  Plato. 
Upon  one  occasion,  when  Xenocrates  appeared 
as  a  witness  in  a  trial,  the  judge  refused  to 
tender  him  the  oath,  in  deference  to  the  people, 
who,  with  one  accord,  exclaimed  that  "  it  was 
needless  to  swear  one  who  knew  not  what 
untruth  was  ;"  yet,  with  their  usual  fickleness, 
they  permitted  him  to  be  imprisoned  for  a 
paltry  tribute,  which  he  was  unable  to  defray, 
and  he  was  indebted  for  his  liberty  to  the 
benevolence  of  a  friend!  He  died,  B.C.  314, 
aged  upwards  of  eighty,  after  residing  in  the 
Academy  for  above  twenty-five  years ;  and  with 
E  3 
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him  closes  a  period  in  which  the  true  spirit 
of  inquiry  instituted  by  Plato  continued  to 
animate  the  system.  The  evolution  of  phi 
losophy  in  the  new  Academy  belongs  to  a 
later  age,  of  which  we  shall  hereafter  treat ; 
but  even  at  this  early  date  from  his  death, 
there  was  presented  a  very  debased  contrast 
to  the  bright  ideal  of  Plato,  and  a  vast  dis 
crepancy  between  the  characteristics  of  his 
disciples,  and  the  expectation  cherished  by  the 
founder. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

ARISTOTLE  AND  THE  PERIPATETICS. 

ARISTOTLE — distinguished  by  Plato  as  the  "  mind 
of  his  school,"  and  of  whom,  as  compared  with 
Xenocrates,  it  was  usually  remarked,  that  the 
"  latter  required  the  spur,  and  the  former  the 
bit" — was  born  at  Stagira,  a  city  of  the  Thracian 
Chersonese,  B.C.  384.  He  was  the  son  of 
Nicomachus,  physician  to  Amyntas,  king  of 
Macedonia ;  and  being  deprived  of  his  father 
in  early  life,  was  placed  under  the  care  of 
Proxenus  the  Atarnean,  by  whom  he  was  in 
structed  in  physical  science  until  the  age  of 
seventeen,  when  he  became  the  disciple  of 
Plato. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of  his  subsequent 
course  ;  he  is  said,  by  some,  to  have  dissipated 
his  patrimony,  then  to  have  supported  himseli 
by  selling  drugs  ;  but,  after  his  entrance  upon 
philosophical  study,  he  redeemed  his  neglect  by 
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such  indefatigable  industry,  as  to  obtain  for 
himself  the  appellation  of  "  The  Reader."  In 
later  life,  some  disagreement  between  himself 
and  his  master  has  been  made  the  basis  of 
much  unfounded  calumny  against  both.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  continued  with  Plato 
for  twenty  years,  until  that  philosopher's  death ; 
but  the  latter  is  reported  to  have  been 
displeased  by  his  captious  irony,  and  at  an 
attempt  which  he  made  to  usurp  the  president 
ship  in  the  Academy,  upon  which  occasion  he 
compared  his  rebellious  disciple  to  the  "  foal 
that  kicked  its  mother."  The  only  ground 
for  this  charge  lies  in  an  estrangement  from 
the  ideal  theory  of  Plato,  and  in  the  faults 
which  the  Stagirite  perpetually  finds  with  him 
in  his  works.  On  quitting  Athens,  he  retired 
to  the  court  of  Hermias,  a  fellow-disciple,  who 
had  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Atarneus,  and 
whose  sister,  or  niece,  he  subsequently  married. 
At  this  time,  he  was  summoned  by  Philip  oi 
Macedon  to  superintend  the  education  of  his 
son  Alexander,  then  about  fourteen  years  oi 
age ;  and  indeed,  from  a  letter  extant  from 
Philip  to  Aristotle,  it  is  more  probable  that 
::he  prince  was  consigned  to  his  charge  almost 
from  birth  ;  since  the  Macedonian  monarch  in 
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his  episilc,  announces  that  a  son  is  born  to  him 
for  whose  birth  he  is  less  grateful,  than  for  its 
occurrence  at  a  time  when  he  might  enjoy  the 
instructions  of  Aristotle.  So  fully  did  he  merit 
this  compliment,  that  Alexander  himself  con 
fessed  that,  if  he  were  indebted  to  his  father  for 
life,  he  was  no  less  indebted  to  Aristotle  for 
having  taught  him  to  live  well. 

Subsequent  events,  and  the  discrepancy  be 
tween  his  pupil's  military  life  and  his  own 
relish  for  philosophical  repose,  induced  an 
alienation  between  them,  and  Aristotle  returned 
to  Athens,  where,  for  thirteen  years,  he  taught 
in  the  Lyceum,  in  which  he  had  established  a 
school.  It  does  not  appear  that  Alexander 
withdrew  his  patronage  from  his  former  pre 
ceptor,  notwithstanding  an  attempt  was  made 
to  mix  up  his  name  in  a  conspiracy  against 
the  king's  life,  and  he  is  even  said  to  have  sent 
a  poison  called  Stygian  water,  in  the  hoof  of  a 
mule,  the  only  medium  impassible  to  its  effects ; 
which  drug  being  administered  through  Anti- 
pater,  occasioned  the  king's  death.  The  story 
is  disproved,  not  only  by  the  real  circum 
stances  of  Alexander's  decease,  but  by  the  fact, 
that  to  his  patronage  alone  was  the  forbearance 
of  the  Athenian  people  towards  Aristotle's 
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tenets  attributable,  their  rancour  breaking  out 
against  him  the  instant  that  death  had  deprived 
him  of  his  powerful  protector. 

The  same  accusation  of  impiety,  and  of  the 
introduction  of  novel  deities  into  Greece,  which 
had  constituted  the  calumnious  charge  against 
Socrates,  was  brought  forward  afresh  against  the 
Stagirite,  who  did  not,  however,  meet  it  as  the 
former  had  done.    Aware  that  at  no  place  were 
the  scales  of  justice   held   so   unevenly  as  at 
Athens,  and  that  innocence  formed  there  but 
a  slight  defence  against  political  and  personal 
rancour,  he  was  unwilling,  he  said,  to  afford 
the  Athenians  a  second  opportunity  of  sinning 
against  philosophy,  and,  therefore,  avoided  the 
coming  storm  by  retiring  to  Chalcis,  in  Eubcea, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died,  in  his  sixty- 
third  year.    It  was  doubtful  who  should  succeed 
him  in  the  Lyceum,  whether  Theophrastus  of 
Lesbos,  or  Menedemus  of  Rhodes  ;  but,  on  his 
death-bed,  Aristotle  intimated  his  own  wish  in 
the  matter,  by  asking  for  two  cups  of  Lesbian 
and  Rhodian  wine,  and,  tasting  both,  observed 
that  "  the  Lesbian  was  the  sweeter." 

The  restless  activity  of  his  mind  is  portrayed 
by  the  term  "  Peripatetic,"  applied  to  him  from 
%  constant  habit  of  walking  about  while  giving 
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instruction  ;  he  scarcely  allowed  himself  suffi 
cient  time  for  repose,  usually  sleeping  with  a 
metal  ball  in  his  hand,  held  over  a  bason,  which, 
by  the  noise  of  its  fall,  sufficed  to  arouse  hirn 
from  his  slumber.  After  death,  his  memory  was 
treated  with  great  respect ;  a  festival  was  insti 
tuted  to  his  honour,  and  many  of  his  sayings 
have  been  handed  down  to  posterity.  Amongst 
them  is  recorded  his  last  prayer:  "I  entered 
the  world  corruptly,  I  have  lived  in  it  anxiously, 
I  quit  it  in  perturbation.  O  Cause  of  causes 
have  mercy  upon  me !"  His  enemies,  however, 
have  not  been  idle  in  their  attacks  upon  his 
character  ;  he  has  been  styled  a  glutton  and  a 
parasite,  stigmatized  with  impiety  and  ingra 
titude;  and  even  Bacon  sneers  at  his  dog 
matism,  by  observing  that  "  he  wished  to  rule 
men's  minds  as  his  pupil  did  nations."  His 
personal  appearance,  and  the  defect  of  a  weak 
and  hesitating  utterance,  have  been  used  as 
fertile  topics  of  abuse,  as  well  as  the  more 
legitimate  subject  of  censure — an  effeminate 
attention  to  dress. 

Notwithstanding  these  detractive  circum 
stances,  the  writings  of  no  philosopher  have 
been  more  esteemed  for  their  practical  use  ;  so 
that,  after  two  thousand  years,  the  world  is  still 
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indebted  to  him  as  the  best  guide  in  the  art  of 
reasoning,  while,  as  a  moralist,  his  precepts — 
resting  on  the  impression  of  the  Divine  law  in 
man's  soul — strikingly  resemble  those  of  Chris 
tianity.  He  is  more  practical  than  Plato, 
but,  from  his  desire  to  embrace  the  conflicting 
views  of  other  minds,  has  often  the  appear 
ance  of  sceptical  indecision  ;  and  his  writings, 
which  seem  originally  to  have  comprehended 
the  whole  range  of  science  known  in  his  day, 
have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very  imperfect  shape, 
after  being  preserved  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.  They  were  first  bequeathed  to  Theo- 
phrastus,  by  him  to  Neleus,  who  carried  them 
to  Scepsis,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  subsequently 
his  heirs,  fearing  the  violence  of  the  kings  of 
Pergamos,  some  of  whom  had  begun  to  form 
libraries,  buried  the  writings  in  a  vault,  where 
they  were  discovered  after  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years.  They  were  next  bought  by 
Apellicon,  a  book-collector,  who  brought  them 
to  Athens,  where  they  remained  until  Sulla,  the 
Boman  general,  on  the  capture  of  that  capital, 
took  them  to  Rome,  in  which  city  they  were  suc 
cessively  copied  by  a  learned  Greek,  Tyrannic, 
and  by  the  Rhodian  Andronicus,  who,  after 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  from  the 
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life  of  the  philosopher,  published  them  to  the 
world.  His  chief  work,  upon  morals,  he  dedi 
cated  to  his  son  Nicomachus,  the  child  of  hi?  se 
cond  wife,  Herpyllis,  who,  after  becoming  a  pupil 
of  Theophrastus,  fell  in  battle,  at  an  early  age. 
In  the  general  features  of  his  system,  we 
may  remark  that  Aristotle  was  opposed  to  the 
partisans  of  Pkito's  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  com 
pares  them  to  men  who  separated  each  quality 
into  a  new  existence,  and  thus  increased  num 
ber  to  simplify  calculation.  He  is  the  first 
philosopher  who  really  divided  the  different 
sciences,  and  discussed  each  on  its  own  prin 
ciples,  for  hitherto,  philosophy,  even  when  most 
conclusive,  had  been  presented  to  the  mind  as 
a  combination  of  thought,  embracing  every 
subject  with  as  much  speculation,  or  more 
fancifulness,  than  solid  deduction ;  and,  there 
fore,  Aristotle  endeavoured  to  enunciate  one 
real  intellectual  system,  which  Plato  had  only 
imagined.  Essentially  practical,  he  wished  to 
draw  off  the  mind  from  vague  theory  to 
analyze  the  real  course  of  nature,  and  to  sure 
principles  of  knowledge,  not  by  rejecting  the 
Platonic  idea  of  one  universal  principle,  but  by 
a  denial  that  this  had  any  physical  existence,  in 
dependent  of  the  human  mind.  For  his  purpose 
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he  employed  induction,  as  the  art  which, 
enabling  us,  by  the  memory  of  our  sensations, 
to  discern  resemblances  and  the  contrary,  not 
only,  in  his  opinion,  constituted  the  difference 
between  man  and  animals,  but  caused  men  to 
reduce  their  notions  within  strict  logical  defi 
nition,  for  which  purpose  he  employed  it. 
Every  common  or  universal  idea  in  regard  to 
objects  was  rejected  ;  that  only  was  retained 
which  particularized,  or  was  alone  appropriate 
to  the  object,  or  by  which  its  real  nature  was 
denoted.  His  commentators  of  the  German 
school  charge  him  with  being  an  empiric,  be 
cause  he  asserts  that  science  can  penetrate  all 
the  phenomena  of  existence,  while  itself  rests 
only  upon  partial  experiences,  and  also  because, 
from  insufficient  premises,  he  is  often  found  to 
jump  at  an  erroneous  conclusion  :  yet  still  we 
must  acknowledge  that  his  logical  method  ren 
dered  him  observant  of  the  minutest  cfetail, 
accustoming  the  inind  to  contemplate  each 
object  steadily,  without  suffering  distraction 
from  surrounding  phenomena. 

All  philosophy  he  divided  into  three  branches 
— theoretic,  efficient,  and  practical:  the  first 
including  physics,  mathematics,  and  meta 
physics,  which  last  he  designated  theology ;  the 
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second,  logic,  rhetoric,  and  poetry;  the  third, 
moral  sciences,  ethics,  and  politics  :  and  this 
division  we  cannot  improve  upon,  in  our  treat 
ment  of  the  Aristotelian  system,  which  of  itself 
is  so  intimately  blended  with  its  founder's  habit 
of  mind,  that  we  become  irremediably  confused 
the  moment  we  abandon  his  model. 

If  the  impossibility  of  reducing  physiology 
in  its  endless  variations  to  one  strict  rule  of 
definition,  caused  him  to  regard  it  as  a  less 
perfect  science  than  the  rest,  his  own  descrip 
tion  of  it  as  conversant  about  things  referring 
to  the  body,  draws  a  strong  line  of  distinction 
between  the  rational  and  the  natural.  He 
connected,  indeed,  physics  with  mathematical 
science  and  theology,  chiefly  because  they  all 
relate  to  things  that  are,  and,  throughout,  his 
object  is  to  investigate  the  mind's  arrangement 
of  the  natures  and  properties  of  existent 
things  ;  but  this  combination  vitiates  his  phy 
sical  science  by  entangling  him  in  the  mazes  of 
different  lines  of  inquiry,  so  that  in  his  natural 
philosophy  he  opposes  some  of  the  older  phi 
losophers  in  a  manner  at  once  illogical  and 
unfair.  The  endeavour  to  carry  out  a  favourite 
theory  of  motion  gave  the  peculiar  character  to 
his  astronomy,  which  depends  as  a  system  upon 
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his  notion  of  the  effects  of  the  relative  lightness 
or  heaviness  of  bodies,  and  of  their  tendency 
to  certain  fixed  points.  To  trace  the  law  of  this 
motion,  and  to  assign  its  perpetuity  to  a  first 
Mover,  he  referred  to  metaphysics,  for  this 
reason  styled  Theology.  Not  that  the  first 
moving  Power  was  regarded  as  a  being,  but 
rather  as  a  principle,  as  he  does  not  attribute 
a  proper  Divinity  to  the  stars,  yet,  calls  them 
Divine  bodies,  and  seenis  to  think  that  they 
partake  of  life  and  action;  indeed,  here  we  must 
conceive  that  great  confusion  has,  no  doubt, 
resulted  from  a  misapprehension  of  his  term 
'"  being,"  which  Aristotle  generally  used  to 
denote  simple  existence,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  confesses  the  inadequacy  of  human  know 
ledge  to  ascertain  its  primary  source. 

In  the  soul  itself  are  included  the  nutritive 
faculty,  which  is  the  property  of  vegetables ;  the 
sensitive,  generally  of  animals ;  the  locomotive, 
enjoyed  by  the  more  perfect  creatures ;  and  the 
rational,  which  characterizes  man.  Here,  it  is 
evident  that  he  intends,  by  the  term  "  soul," 
the  source  equally  of  life  as  of  intellect,  and, 
throughout  his  deductions,  the  tendency  to 
reduce  all  impulses  to  the  laws  of  matter, 
is  perceptible,  since  only  material  similes  are 
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employed.  The  soul,  he  considers,  the  result  of 
the  perfect  action  of  the  functions  and  organs 
of  the  body,  but  still  the  essential  cause  of  the 
latter ;  it  is  defined  to  be  "  neither  body  nor 
extended  magnitude,  but  something  of  body 
and  in  magnitude,"  the  centre  of  all  the  per 
ceptions  which  the  corporeal  frame  brings  into 
it.  But  the  body  derives  its  own  sensations 
through  the  flesh,  and  this  last  acts  as  a  me 
dium,  also,  to  convey  impressions  to  the  soul, 
the  vital  heat  of  the  body  originating  in  ether — 
which  he  considered  as  a  fifth  element,  "neither 
heavy  nor  light,  but  of  which  the  heaven  and 
the  stars  are  composed,  and  which,  like  them, 
is  eternal" — while  the  organ  which  this  vital 
heat  first  affected,  and  whence  sensation  pro 
ceeded,  was  not  the  brain,  but  the  heart.  It  is 
clear,  from  the  division  of  the  intellect  already 
noticed,  how  far  he  acknowledged  the  immor 
tality  of  the  soul ;  for,  if  pure  or  active  intelli 
gence  might  exist  separate  from  matter,  yet  the 
mind,  so  far  as  it  consisted  of  affections,  he 
deemed  to  be  perishable  as  matter  ;  and  even 
the  immortality  which  he  admits,  is  represented 
in  terms  so  obscure,  that  his  views  on  this 
subject  are  far  less  clear  than  Plato's,  and  will 
not  bear  comparison  with  those  of  Socrates. 
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Aristotle's  mathematical  works  consisted  only 
of  two  small  treatises,  upon  "  Indivisible  Lines," 
and  ''Mechanical  Questions  ;"  nevertheless  the 
science  so  completely  entered  into  his  method, 
that  we  often  find,  in  his  other  works,  mathe 
matical  demonstration  employed. 

Logic,  as '  enunciated  by  this  master,  in  the 
"Art  of  Seasoning,"  rested  upon  the  fundamental 
assumption  that  truth  and  falsehood  do  not  de 
pend  upon  things,  but  upon  words,  especially 
when  the  latter  are  combined  into  propositions, 
and,  therefore,  he  regulated  inquiry  by  first 
establishing  fixed  rules  of  accurate  definition. 
To  effect  this,  he  reduced  all  classes,  under 
which  everything  might  be  brought,  to  the  ten 
Categories  or  Predicaments  of  Quantity,  Quality, 
Relation,  Action,  Passion,  Where,  When,  Po 
sition,  Possession,  Substance ;  and  even  if  this 
attempt  at  classification  be  imperfect,  yet  it 
shows  the  earliest  system  of  examination  into 
the  forms,  as  well  as  the  objects,  of  thought. 
Besides  these,  however,  he  adopted  five  Pre- 
dicables,  or  different  kinds  of  one  class — the 
Genus,  Species,  Difference,  Property,  and  Acci 
dent  ;  thus,  "  man"  is  a  species  of  the  genus 
"  animal ;"  his  being  rational  is  a  "  property," 
as  it  is  inseparable ;  his  colour,  white,  is  a 
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"  difference,"  as  it  is  separable  from  his  nature ; 
his  name,  "  John,"  is  an  "  accident."  Upon 
these  investigations  into  the  nature  of  propor 
tions,  Aristotle  founded  the  syllogism,  or  theory 
of  reasoning,  which  he  defined  to  be  "  an  enun 
ciation  in  which,  from  certain  admitted  propo 
sitions,  a  necessary  conclusion  is  drawn  distinct 
from  them,  and  yet  employing  the  same  idea." 
thus : — 

"  Sin  leads  to  misery, 

Sabbath-breaking  is  sin, 
Therefore,  Sabbath-breaking  leads  to  misery." 

In  this  manner,  demonstration  was  developed 
by  a  rule,  which,  taking  certain  axioms  or 
admitted  facts,  drew  from  them  an  undeniable 
inference ;  the  proper  subject  of  such  demon 
stration  being  those  universal  attributes  of 
particular  things,  which  make  them  what  they 
are.  Logic  also  entered  closely  into  his  phy 
sical  speculation  as  to  the  method  which  he 
took  to  distinguish  between  the  general  laws  of 
nature  and  their  exceptions,  and  he  regarded  it 
as  the  more  perfect  science,  on  account  of  its 
freedom  from  those  variations  to  which  the 
other  was  subject.  It  enters  equally  into  his 
ethical  treatise,  and  into  his  masterly  discussion 
of  the  passions  in  his  Rhetoric,  which  last 
science,  in  fact,  had  never  been  reduced,  until 
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the  time  of  Aristotle,  into  its  essential  subject, 
the  composition  of  argument  itself.  Having 
established  syllogism  as  a  method  of  demon 
strating  fact,  he  treats  rhetoric  as  the  science  of 
persuasion  ;  and  hence  discusses  under  this 
head  the  nature  of  persuasives  generally. 

Collecting  herein  the  several  arguments  most 
commonly  effectual  to  influence  the  mind, 
he  is  necessarily  obliged  to  examine  also,  in 
this  extraordinary  work,  the  variety  of  disposi 
tion  at  different  periods  of  human  life,  in  order 
to  adapt  a  proper  kind  of  argument  to  each  ; 
so  that  really  the  whole  resolves  itself  into  an 
inquiry  concerning  every  kind  of  influence  by 
which  the  mind  of  man  is  swayed.  He  divides 
the  subject  into  the  deliberative,  suited  to 
political  debates,  the  judicial,  and  the  demon 
strative  ;  the  last  including  the  topics  by  which 
the  orator  gratifies  his  hearers  ;  but  the  ex 
tent  of  matter  in  the  Rhetoric  is  so  vast,  that 
it  has  been  justly  styled  a  magazine  of  in 
tellectual  riches  :  "  The  recesses  and  windings 
of  the  hidden  region  of  the  human  heart  are 
explored ;  its  caprices  and  affections — whatever 
tends  to  excite,  to  suffer,  to  amuse,  to  gratify, 
or  to  offend  it — have  been  carefully  examined. 
The  whole  is  a  text-book  of  human  feeling,  a 
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storehouse  of  taste,  an  exemplar  of  condensed 
and  accurate,  but  uniformly  clear  and  candid 
reasoning."  In  like  manner,  Poetry — his  trea 
tise  upon  which  has  come  down  to  us  greatly 
mutilated — is  traced  to  our  love  of  imitation, 
whence  he  proves  every  species  of  it  originates  ; 
and,  while  he  lays  down  such  rules  for  its  con 
struction,  as  hitherto  none  have  been  able  to 
improve  upon,  he  derives  from  the  whole,  for 
its  beneficial  result,  the  purification  of  the  soul 
by  the  regulation  of  degrading  passions. 

A  third  great  division  of  practical  philosophy 
includes  ethical  and  political  science ;  the  former 
supplying  the  principles  of  individual,  and  the 
latter  of  social  good :  politics,  however,  em 
braced  economics,  or  the  regulation  of  families, 
as  Aristotle  considered  those  to  form  the  ele 
ments  of  political  association. 

But  perhaps  the  most  singular  connexion  in 
stituted  in  his  scheme  was  that  between  ethics 
and  physics,  resulting  from  the  fundamental 
doctrine  that  morality  is  the  result  of  man's 
natural  endowment.  In  opposition  to  Socrates, 
Aristotle,  affirming  our  physical  impulses,  and 
not  reason,  to  be  the  ground  of  virtue,  and 
this  last  to  be.the  perfection  of  natural  disposition 
and  physical  development  together,  according  to 
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this  theory,  excluded  the  child  totally  from  the 
possession  of  virtue,  and  reduced  the  man,  in  his 
attainment  of  it,  to  a  dependence  upon  humours 
of  body  and  outward  influence  of  climate.  It  is 
true  that  he  held  man  responsible,  as  a  free  agent, 
for  the  due  exercise  of  self-discipline,  a  power 
to  be  beneficially  used  during  the  unformed 
character  of  his  life;  but  the  benefit  of  precept 
was  virtually  denied,  from  the  close  connexion 
stated  between  our  moral  and  physical  condi 
tion.  Happiness,  as  the  supreme  good,  is  taken 
to  be  the  aim  of  all  existence  in  creation  ;  this 
he  defines  to  be  an  energy  of  soul,  or  the 
powers  of  the  soul  exerted,  according  to  that 
virtue  which  most  perfects  them  :  a  perfect  life, 
therefore,  is  still  left  as  a  matter  of  doubt,  for 
he  neither  specifies  the  period  during  which 
activity  is  to  last,  nor  allows  for  those  seasons 
of  pain  and  exhaustion  which  must  perpetually 
interrupt  it.  Lastly,  virtue — in  the  pursuit  of 
which  pleasure  was  involved — signifies  with 
him  an  habitual  principle  of  moderation,  or  a 
mean  between  two  vices,  and  the  determination 
of  this  mean  forms  the  subject-matter  of  his 
Ethics. 

Theoretically,  his  philosophy  is   a  mass  of 
varied  beauty,  and  even  practically  is  so  far 
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beneficial,  in  that  it  exhibits  the  ruling  motives 
of  human  conduct  as  they  are;  but  the  view 
is  debased,  and  the  tendency  to  improve"  man's 
nature  much  diminished,  by  placing  the  cul 
tivation  of  the  intellect  as  the  work  most 
pleasing  to  the  Divinity,  attributing  but  a  par 
tial  immortality  to  the  soul,  in  respect  to  in 
tellect  only,  and  instituting  no  communication 
between  God  and  man  as  relates  to  the  respon 
sibility  of  action.  In  reduction  of  morality  to  a 
dependence  upon  the  circumstances  of  physical 
life,  and  of  virtue  to  the  result  of  education,  he 
introduces  politics,  in  which  the  state  is  recog 
nised  as  the  great  teacher.  Governments  were 
not  only  to  reward  good  and  punish  evil,  but 
to  establish  by  their  sanction  the  practice  of 
one  to  the  opposition  of  the  other ;  the  state 
itself  existing  as  a  species  of  conscience  to  which 
the  actions  of  each  individual  were  referred. 

Assuming  man  to  be  a  social  animal, 
Aristotle's  political  treatise  proceeds  to  explain 
the  constitution  of  government  best  fitted, 
upon  expediency  alone,  to  blend  individual 
discrepancies  for  the  common  good.  This  is 
the  ground-work  of  the  plan,  for  this  war  is 
discouraged,  because  it  exhausts  military  re 
sources  ;  and  accumulation  of  wealth  forbidden, 
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because  it  severs  the  masses,  and  introduces 
tyranny;  each  state  is  to  employ  the  form  of 
monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  polity,  or  general 
equality,  according  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  own 
case,  each  citizen  to  be  educated  in  reference 
to  the  demands  of  the  state  upon  him. 

Both  his  politics  and  economics  are  alike 
distinguished  by  prejudices  prevalent  over  jus 
tice  and  a  sense  of  right.  Slavery,  as  a 
natural  claim  of  the  Greek  over  the  barbarian, 
is  directly  encouraged,  and  the  slave  viewed  in 
the  light  of  a  most  valuable  possession,  whose 
instruction  in  virtue  is  limited  to  those  qualities 
which  may  render  him  useful  to  the  family, 
without  a  recognition  of  any  of  the  duties  or  the 
privileges  of  man.  Marriage  being  estimated 
as  the  means  of  providing  a  healthy  offspring 
for  the  service  of  one's  common  country,  for 
which  purpose  physical  excellence  is  important, 
he  forbids  the  lame  to  be  matured,  and  sanc 
tions  infanticide.  Each  family  was  itself  a 
monarchy,  in  which  the  children  were  politically 
equal,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  father, 
"  whose  relation  to  the  wife  was  aristocratic ;" 
and  this  he  considers  as  the  best  form  of 
government  for  states,  provided  that  no  mon 
archy  be  hereditary,  yet,  from  a  desire  not  to 
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exclude  the  multitude  from  power,  be  advises 
a  mixed  form,  whose  institutions  should  be 
adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  country. 

The  topics  of  education  which  he  recommends 
are  grammar,  music,  gymnastics,  and  design,  to 
render  the  citizen  accomplished,  but  religion 
entered  into  no  part  of  youthful  instruction, 
which  began  and  ended  in  philosophy.  Unlike 
Plato,  he  evolves  a  scheme  merely  suited  to 
man's  actual  condition  here  as  a  miserable  being, 
nor  once  allures  him  by  a  bright  and  hallowing 
prospect,  however  vague,  to  anticipate  a  final 
state  of  emancipation  from  infirmity  and  care. 
The  hope  which  virtue  pants  after — the  aspira 
tion  of  conformity  to  the  Divine  likeness — is 
depressed  or  excluded,  by  the  philosopher  of 
vaunted  reason,  who,  estimating  only  the  deduc 
tions  of  intellect,  virtually  regards  the  latter  as 
a  God.  Such  glaring  contradictions  to  the  glories 
of  Christian  truth  which,  in  the  spirit  of  Divine 
love,  proclaims  "  charity  to  be  the  very  bond  of 
perfectness,"  that  there  is  neither  "  male  nor 
female,  bond  nor  free,"  in  a  word,  no  respect  of 
persons  before  God — which  stimulates  human 
endeavour  after  good  by  the  surest  reward, 
according  to  the  perfect  pattern  of  "  God  mani 
fest  in  the  flesh,"  and  offers  boldness  of  access 
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to  the  "one  God  and  Father  of  all,  through  the 
righteousness  of  the  ever  blessed  Redeemer"— 
may  enable  us  to  estimate  this  philosophy  at  its 
true  value,  and,  contrasted  with  the  glimmering 
twilight  of  human  reason,  to  appreciate  the 
vastness  of  gospel  privileges  for  which  we  are 
responsible. 

Theophrastus  and  Eudemus  succeeded  the 
great  Stagirite  in  the  school  of  the  Peripatetics, 
yet — though  the  one  was  the  favourite  of  Aris 
totle,  and  the  other  strictly  observed  the  tenets 
of  his  great  preceptor — the  latter's  opinions 
were  only  partially  elucidated,  and  in  a  few 
years  ceased  to  operate,  except  so  far  as  tended 
to  the  rise  of  Scepticism.  Theophrastus,  pro 
ceeding  upon  his  master's  principle  of  the 
influence  of  external  circumstances  upon  hu 
man  happiness,  brought  these  so  prominently 
forward,  as  to  assert  that  man's  life  depended 
less  upon  wisdom  than  upon  fortune  ;  while 
his  successors,  Aristoxenus  and  Dicssarchus, 
destroyed  the  small  remnant  that  remained  of 
credence  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  by  the 
monstrous  dogma  that  both  itself  and  reason 
were  nothing  but  certain  conditions  of  the  body. 

In  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-third  Olym 
piad,  the  school  was  presided  over  by  Strato  *f 
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Lampsacus,  who,  restricting  his  investigations 
chiefly  to  physics,  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Naturalist,  and  supported  the  theory  that  nature 
was  the  true  God,  at  the  same  time  that  he  made 
the  absurdity  more  striking,  by  denying  to  his" 
divinity  even  the  animal  endowments  of  sense 
and  sensation!  After  him,  there  is  nothing 
worthy  of  comment  in  the  rhetorical  effusions 
of  the  last  Peripatetics — Lycon,  Ariston,  and 
Critolaus ;  in  fact,  the  school  fell  into  disrepute, 
and  assumed  a  different  form ;  the  Ethical 
investigation  which  had  formed  its  chief  orna 
ment  was  practically  abandoned,  or  expanded 
itself  into  the  opposite  corruptions  of  the  Stoics 
and  Epicureans. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  SCEPTICS  AND  EPICUREANS 

THE  degradation  of  the  Athenian  character, 
after  the  death  of  Antipater,  was  so  complete, 
that  we  can  trace  little  of  the  elevating  in 
fluence  of  Socratic  doctrine  opposing,  though 
not  able  thoroughly  to  overcome,  the  evil  prin 
ciple  of  Sophism  ;  and  as  the  inferior  schools  of 
the  Cyrenaics,  Cynics,  and  Megareans,  with  the 
followers  of  Democritus,  still  continued  to  de 
preciate  pure  thought  by  principles  of  atheism, 
it  is  not  wonderful  that,  at  so  favourable  a 
period  for  such  an  attempt,  a  fresh  attack 
should  be  brought  about  by  the  followers  of 
Pyrrho,  upon  that  elevated  structure  of  mind 
which  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  raised. 

The  insecurity  of  property,  the  operation  of 
a  belief  that,  where  all  was  uncertain,  the 
present  only  was  to  be  enjoyed,  the  unsatis 
factory  attempts  of  his  predecessors  to  solye 
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the  great  questions  propounded  to  them  ;  were 
the  causes  which  induced  Pyrrho  of  Elis  to 
reprobate  philosophy  altogether,  and  to  assume, 
for  a  maxim,  that  there  is  no  criterion  of  truth 
whatever,  seeing  that  both  sense  and  reason  draw 
their  deductions  from  principles  themselves,  of 
questionable  accuracy.  Thus,  a  scheme  of  uni 
versal  negation  was  instituted,  which  asserted 
nothing,  but  denied  the  verity  of  all ;  and  how 
ever  some  of  the  ancients  may  consider  that 
the  sceptics  derived  their  dogmas  from  Homer, 
the  seven  sages,  Archilocus,  and  Euripides — 
one  thing  is  clear,  that  their  argument  was  of  a 
purely  negative  complexion,  drawn  from  the 
admission  that  appearances  differ  according  to 
individual  impressions  and  organs  of  sense. 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  we  com 
monly  form  our  judgment  of  the  doctrines  of 
Pyrrho  through  the  medium  of  Sixtus  Empiri- 
cus,  who  has  transmitted  them  to  posterity, 
and  the  principle  of  whose  school  appears  to 
have  been  to  destroy  previous  systems,  and  to 
establish  an  armoury  of  doubt,  whence  every 
modern  infidel  has  availed  himself  of  a  weapon. 
Its  immoral  effect,  as  might  be  expected,  was 
equalled  only  by  the  absurdity  of  some  of  its 
positions,  and  many  examples  have  been  handed 
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down  of  the  ludicrous  dilemmas,  to  which  a 
man  was  reduced,  who  could  not  affirm  upon  hia 
own  principles,  even,  that  he  asserted  nothing. 
Practically,  it  terminated  in  total  apathy  and 
indifference  to  all  human  interests ;  for,  of 
course,  the  impossibility  of  entertaining  a  posi 
tive  opinion,  rendered  it  questionable  whether 
there  was  any  difference  between  health  and 
sickness — life  and  death. 

In  fact,  if  choice  could  be  permitted  in  this 
annihilation  of  the  very  principles  of  pre 
ference,  death  was  avowed  by  the  Sceptics 
to  be  desirable,  since  it  presented  the  most 
complete  state  of  calm  indifference,  which,  in 
their  opinion,  constituted  happiness.  Pyrrho, 
himself,  is  said  to  have  exemplified  his  theory 
by  a  continued  carelessness  and  self-exposure 
to  danger ;  though  from  the  impossibility  con 
sistently  to  follow  out  a  rule,  against  which  our 
innate  impulses  rebel,  it  may  be  doubted  whe 
ther  he  invariably,  as  represented,  did  thus 
hazard  his  personal  safety.  He  reached  an 
advanced  age,  and  left  behind  him  the  pro 
verbial  name  of  "Doubter,"  affixed  to  a  theory, 
which  needs  no  greater  refutation  than  the  dis 
crepancy  of  its  own  elements,  no  more  striking 
exposure  of  its  degrading  effects  than  is  in- 
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volved  in  his  own  illustration,  that  ;<  a  pig  feed 
ing  himself  on  board  a  vessel  in  a  storm  was  a 
true  model  of  a  wise  man  !"  It  is  supposed  that 
the  conception  of  apathy,  as  the  element  of 
happiness,  was  drawn  from  the  Gymnosophists 
of  India,  with  whom  he  had  conversed ;  but  the 
best  sketch  of  his  puerile  scheme  is  contained  in 
the  able  remarks  upon  it,  which  we  shall  quote, 
by  Montaigne  : — "This  situation,"  he  says,  "of 
their  judgment  receiving  all  objects  without 
application  or  consent,  leads  them  to  their 
ataraxy,  which  is  a  peaceful  condition  of  life, 
temperate  and  exempt  from  the  agitations  we 
receive,  by  the  impression  of  opinion,  and 
knowledge  that  we  think  we  ha^ve  of  things ; 
whence  spring  fear,  avarice,  envy,  immoderate 
desires ;  nay,  and  by  that  they  are  exempt 
from  the  jealousy  of  their  discipline,  for  they 
debate  after  a  very  gentle  manner,  they  fear  no 
requital  in  their  disputes  ;  when  they  affirm 
that  heavy  things  descend,  they  would  be  sorry 
to  be  believed,  and  love  to  be  contradicted,  to 
engender  doubt  and  suspense  of  judgment — 
which  is  their  end.  If  you  take  their  argu 
ments,  they  will  as  readily  maintain  the  con 
trary  ;  'tis  all  one  to  them,  they  have  no  choice. 
If  you  maintain  that  snow  is  black,  they  will 
F  2 
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argue,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  white  ;  if  you 
say  it  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  they 
will  maintain  that  it  is  both.  If  you  hold  of 
certain  judgment  that  you  know  nothing,  they 
will  maintain  that  you  do.  Yea,  and  if  by  an 
affirmative  axiom,  you  assure  them  that  you 
doubt,  they  will  argue  against  you  that  you 
doubt  not,  or  that  you  cannot  judge  and  deter 
mine  that  you  doubt.  They  make  use  of  their 
reason  to  inquire  and  debate — but  not  to  fix  and 
determine.  Whoever  shall  imagine  a  perpetual 
confusion  of  ignorance,  a  judgment  without 
bias,  propension,  or  inclination,  upon  any  occa 
sion  whatever,  conceives  a  true  idea  of  Pyr 
rhonism.  In^i  word,  Scepticism,  as  regards  its 
claim  to  be  considered  as  a  system  of  philo 
sophy,  has  been  well  defined  to  be  a  '  fugitive 
and  transient  phenomenon.'  "  * 

Epicurus — the  place  of  whose  birth  is  doubt 
ful,  whether  Samos,  or  Gargettus  near  Athens — 
was  born  about  the  one  hundred  and  ninth 
Olympiad,  and  was  the  son  of  Neocles,  an 
Athenian,  of  good  but  impoverished  family. 
An  anecdote  is  told  of  his  early  life,  that  his 
mother  was  obliged  to  sell  charms  and  lustra 
tions  from  house  to  house,  upon  which  occa- 

*  Essays,  231,  232. 
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sions  she  was  accompanied  by  her  son,  who 
repeated  verses  ;  when  at  home,  he  assisted  his 
father  in  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster. 

It  was  the  boast  of  Epicurus,  that  he  had 
been  a  philosopher  from  his  twelfth  year,  the 
earliest  recorded  proof  of  his  thoughtful  turn 
being  the  question  by  which  he  puzzled  his 
teacher,  as  to  who  made  chaos.  He  also  as 
serted  that  he  was  self-taught,  though  he  visited 
Athens  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  might 
have  enjoyed  the  instructions  of  Xenocrates  or 
Aristotle.  The  indefatigable  nature  of  his  mind 
is  evinced  by  the  report  that  he  wrote  no  less 
than  three  hundred  volumes.  After  a  brief 
visit  to  Athens,  he  proceeded  to  Lampsacus, 
Mit.ylene,  and  Colophon;  and,  upon  his  return 
to  Athens,  opened  a  school,  over  which  he  pre 
sided  from  his  thirty-sixth  year  to  his  death, 
Olympiad  127. 

His  instructions  being  usually  given  in  a 
famous  garden  at  Athens,  over  the  entrance  the 
following  inscription  was  placed  :  "  The  keeper 
of  this  mansion — where  you  will  find  pleasure 
the  highest  good — will,  in  his  hospitality,  libe 
rally  afford  you  cakes  of  barley,  and  water  fresh 
from  the  spring  ;  the  gardens  will  not  stimulate 
your  appetite  by  the  dainties  of  art,  but  will 
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satisfy  it  with  the  supplies  of  nature  :  will  you 
not  be  well  entertained?"  So  attractive  were 
his  manners,  that  many  of  his  pupils  followed 
him  from  a  distance,  and  being  formed  into  a 
community,  had  such  constant  opportunities  of 
insight  into  the  kindliness  of  the  philosopher's 
disposition,  that  they  loved  rather  than  obeyed 
him:  Meteodorus  of  Lampsacus  never  left 
him  but  once,  and  Epicurus  recognised  the 
claim  of  his  friendship  by  providing  for  his 
pupil's  children  in  his  will. 

At  the  outset,  his  principles,  indeed,  assumed 
somewhat  of  a  sceptical  character,  by  the  dis 
paragement  he  cast  over  the  investigations  of 
science;   his  object  in  philosophy  being,  not 
as   Plato  taught,   the  discovery  of  truth,    so 
much  as   the   establishment   of  a  right  rule 
of  living,  of  which   the  aim  would   be  hap 
piness,   consisting    in   pleasure.      This,   every 
animal  instinctively  pursued — this,  man  should 
endeavour  also    to   attain ;    yet  not    such   as 
consists  of  momentary  gratification,   but   the 
enduring  complacency  of  a  whole  life,  wherein 
by  the  regularity  of  the  emotions,  and  the  mode 
ration  of  impulse,   memory  should  bring  no 
remorse,  and  anticipation  no  anxiety.     It  is, 
indeed,   to    be    regretted,   that   one   wretched 
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dogma  presents  itself  at  this  point,  which 
vitiates  the  whole  tenor  of  his  system.  He 
taught  that  death  was  not  the  end  of  misery 
only,  but  the  utter  destruction  of  existence ; 
and  the  apparent  quietude  which  the  Epicu 
rean  proffers,  is  but  a  flimsy  veil  thrown 
over  the  real  melancholy  of  a  doctrine,  which 
offers  no  consolation  in  the  hope  of  a  future 
state  to  the  pains  which  human  "  flesh  is  heir 
to;"  and  presents  no  incentive  to  cultivate 
virtue  upon  earth.  It  was  this  which  perverted 
the  tenets  of  the  philosopher  to  the  grossest 
abuses,  when  the  influence  of  his  own  moral 
example  had  passed  away,  in  the  perishableness 
of  earthly  things :  "let  us  eat  and  drink,  for 
to-morrow  we  die,"  became  the  general  motto 
of  the  sect ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  bady  was 
used  as  the  instrument  of  selfish  and  lawless 
libertinism — on  the  other,  the  soul  was  mate 
rialized  into  atoms  wholly  irresponsible. 

Considered  generally,  his  psychology  and 
physics  were  those  of  Democritus,  since  both 
concurred  in  the  eternity  of  matter,  and  that 
bodies  of  the  material  universe  were  formed 
by  the  cohesion  of  infinite  atoms,  floating  in  a 
vacuum.  This  Atomic  theory  was  productive 
of  much  difficulty  to  the  Epicureans,  which 
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they  endeavoured  to  evade  by  running  into  a 
worse  error,  in  assuming  chance  to  be  the  first 
creative  power.  Atoms,  they  said,  were  bodies 
with  some  weight,  and  a  natural  motion  down 
ward,  and  these  had  made  the  world ;  but,  being 
reminded  that,  according  to  their  own  rule,  they 
would  all  have  fallen  in  the  same  perpendicular 
direction,  they  endued  them  with  a  side  motion, 
with  hooked  shape,  so  that  chance,  shaking 
them  together,  they  clung  to  one  another,  and 
became  a  world !  Thus,  as  it  has  been  well 
observed,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  allow  to  a 
fortuitous  concurrence  of  particles  the  forma 
tion  of  a  sphere,  while  they  are  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  same  fortune  never  issued  in 
the  "  shape  of  a  house  or  a  shoe ;"  so  utterly 
absurd  are  the  assumptions  of  "  the  fool "  who 
turns  round  upon  the  face  of  fair  creation,  and 
declares  that  "  there  is  no  God." 

According,  also,  to  Epicurus,  the  soul  was  a 
very  rare  body  of  round  and  smooth  atoms, 
moving  easily  throughout  the  whole  corporeal 
frame:  it  admits  of  decomposition,  and  is  guard 
ed  from  injury  by  the  body,  which,  being  dis 
solved,  the  elements  of  the  soul  again  separate, 
and  become  individuals  in  the  infinity  of  atoms. 
He  establishes  three  criteria  of  truth,  namely, 
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sense,  anticipation,  and  emotion  ;  the  first, 
taking  cognisance  of  material  things  ;  the  se 
cond,  seizing  on  events  beforehand,  from  a 
reference  to  memory  ;  the  last,  passion  or  emo 
tion,  is  divided  into  pleasure  and  pain,  but  by 
none  of  these  could  anything  positive  be  ascer 
tained,  either  of  the  Divinity,  or  of  other 
natures,  between  whom  and  ourselves  there 
exists  no  analogy.  This  last  opinion  was,  pro 
bably,  induced  by  reluctance  to  speak  more 
fully  upon  a  subject,  which,  by  its  discussion, 
had  involved  other  philosophers  in  persecution 
by  the  people. 

From  this  cause  is  it  that  his  theology  is 
necessarily  obscure,  wherein,  at  one  moment, 
God  is  recognized  as  an  immortal  being, 
existing  in  perfect  happiness,  to  whom  we 
must  attribute  nothing  unworthy  of  his  Divine 
attributes,  but  (which  Seneca  finds  fault  with) 
reverence  him  as  a  parent  for  his  good 
ness,  without  consideration  of  selfish  gain ;  at 
another,  all  access  and  communication  with  the 
Deity  are  supposed  to  be  impossible,  from  the 
frailty  of  our  nature,  and  God  himself  is  passed 
over  in  the  work  of  creation,  and  his  existence 
oith FT  denied  or  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
belief,  that  he  does  not  trouble  himself  with 
r3 
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human  affairs.  From  this  course,  probably,  it 
was  that  superstition — the  terror  of  irreligious 
fancy — prompted  him  to  believe  that,  in  sleep, 
divine  images  of  the  finest  corporeal  substance 
are  perceptible  to  the  soul,  and  that  man  is 
continually  exposed  to  the  approach  of  particles, 
which,  by  chance,  may  assume  the  form  of 
corporeal  bodies. 

That  portion  of  his  system — called  the 
"  Canonic,"  which  treats  of  sensation,  and  the 
conception  of  general  ideas — contradicts  the 
whole  doctrine  of  his  physics  ;  and  no  sooner 
does  Epicurus  perceive  how  the  theory  of 
higher  natures,  interfering  with  the  human,  is 
calculated  to  introduce  fear,  than  he  hastens, 
by  an  opposite  course,  to  restore  equanimity. 
The  method  in  which  he  opposed  the  theory  of 
transmigration  of  souls  from  one  body  to  an 
other,  is  remarkable.  He  asks,  what  expedient 
could  be  found  out,  if  the  number  of  the  dying 
should  chance  to  be  greater  than  that  of  those 
who  are  coming  into  the  world :  "  For  the 
souls  turned  out  of  their  old  habitations  would 
scuffle  and  crowd  which  should  first  get  pos 
session  of  their  new  lodging  ;  and  they  further 
demand  how  they  shall  pass  away  their  time 
whilst  new  quarters  are  made  ready  for  them. 
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Or,  on  the  contrary,  if  more  animals  should  be 
born  than  die,  the  body,  they  say,  would  be 
but  in  an  ill  condition  whilst  waiting  for  a  soul 
to  be  infused  into  it,  and  it  would  fall  out  that 
some  bodies  would  die  before  they  had  been 
alive."  Such  are  the  refutations  by  which  one 
philosopher,  himself  the  teacher  of  the  soul's 
annihilation,  opposed  another,  who  distinguished 
soul  from  matter — both  alike  failing  to  reach 
the  simple  exposition  of  the  truth  which  Divine 
revelation  teaches,  that,  after  death,  the  dust 
shall  "  return  to  the  earth  as  it  was ;  and  the 
spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it," 
Eccl.  xii.  7. 

Amongst  the  disciples  of  Epicurus  were  many 
females,  wives  of  his  friends ;  some  of  whom  were 
celebrated  for  such  virtue  and  learning  as  totally 
to  refute  the  reflections  cast  by  the  Stoics  upon 
their  character.  Such  were  Themista,  Leontium, 
and  Philsenis,  the  first  of  whom  became  pro 
verbial  for  her  learning,  while  the  second  wrote 
some  elegant  treatises  against  Theophrastus. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  rancour  of  the 
Stoics,  which  led  them  to  abuse  every  connexion 
with  Epicurus  and  his  doctrine  ;  but  we  would 
here  endeavour  to  correct  a  mistake  prevalent 
even  in  our  day,  that  the  philosophical  female 
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characters  of  ancient  times  were  necessarily  of 
an  immoral  class.  The  very  nature  of  their 
pursuits  corrects  such  an  error,  even  if  we  omit 
the  peculiar  constitution  of  Grecian  society, 
which  rendered  women  either  aliens  from  men 
tal  improvement  altogether,  or  obliged  thein,  if 
they  would  possess  it,  to  resort  to  the  schools  of 
philosophy. 

Aspasia  was  no  less  remarkable  as  a  model 
of  female  virtue  in  a  debased  age,  than  she  was 
from  the  superiority  of  her  intellect ;  had  it 
been  otherwise,  she  never  would  have  been  the 
wife  of  the  greatest  Athenian  statesman,  or 
have  been  referred  to  by  him  equally  upon 
topics  of  thoughtful  morals  or  practical  polity. 
The  persons  who  have  reported  accusations  of 
licentiousness  against  Epicurus  and  his  pupils, 
have  refuted  themselves  by  their  notice  of  his 
frugal  diet,  the  devotion  of  the  Epicureans  to 
pure  philosophy,  and  the  infirmities  which,  in 
advanced  age,  confined  the  philosopher  to  his 
bed.  The  evil  of  the  system — though  afterwards  • 
exhibited  by  an  immorality,  totally  opposed 
to.  the  notion  of  sense  which  the  philosopher 
attributed  to  pleasure,  as  the  chief  good — was 
practically  inherent  in  its  subversion  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul, 'and  in  the  theory  of  <i 
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creation  by  chance.  There  can  be  no  truth  in 
a  doctrine  which  reduces  man's  being  to  a  state 
of  almost  mental  torpor,  and  bounds  his  view 
within  the  narrow  circle  of  a  fast  fleeting  exist 
ence  ;  and,  as  the  tenets  themselves  are  contra 
dictory,  so  none  would  adopt  the  creed  except 
such  as  had  a  dread  of  a  future,  and  lived  only 
for  the  present.  In  fact,  it  would  have  speedily 
evaporated  altogether,  had  it  not  possessed,  in 
its  offer  of  mental  repose,  a  prejudicial  concur 
rence  with  ignorant  inactivity,  which  detests 
the  trouble  of  thought.  As  it  was,  it  procured 
adherents  for  a  long  series  of  time,  and,  in 
form,  its  principles  are  somewhat  acceptable 
still ;  but  it  has  never  advanced,  remaining 
ever  as  decided  a  check  to  moral  inquiry,  as 
scepticism  had  been  to  science — the  charm  of 
those  who  possessed  no  higher  wish  than  earth — 
the  frail  effort  to  console  man  in  his  corruption 
and  misery,  by  adopting  the  first  opinion  that 
may  offer. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

THE  STOICS  AND  LATER  ACADEMY. 

As  the  general  debasement  of  the  Athenian 
character  perverted  the  real  principles  of 
Epicurus,  so  we  have  now  to  consider  its  influ 
ence  in  calling  forth  the  system  of  the  Stoic, 
in  which — with  the  love  of  human  nature  for 
extremes — it  was  expected  to  cure  effeminacy 
by  unnatural  harshness.  It  has  been  well 
termed  "  the  pedantry  of  virtue  ;"  and  its  bias 
for  exaggeration  is  equally  proved  by  the 
assertion  of  its  supporters,  that  "  only  the 
virtuous  man  could  even  be  handsome,"  as  by 
their  discarding  all  passions  or  emotions  alto 
gether  :  "If  thou  seest  thy  friend  in  trouble," 
says  Epictetus,  "  thou  mayest  put  on  a  look  of 
sorrow,  and  condole  with  him ;  but  take  care  that 
thy  sorrow  be  not  real."  It  is  true  that  they 
could  not  altogether  extinguish  the  natural 
surprise  and  emotion  incident  upon  a  sudden 
and  startling  event,  nor  pretend  that  the  soul 
could  be  proof  against  them  ;  but,  while  they 
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own  the  irresistible  law  of  nature,  so  far  as  to 
permit  their  philosophy  to  evince  some  signs 
of  perturbation,  their  objection  forcibly  extends 
against  that  disturbance  being  long  :  in  fact, 
the  exact  condition  of  the  Stoic  may  be  thus 
expressed  : — 

"  His  humid  eye,  frail,  fruitless  tear-drops  rains ; 
But  the  firm  purpose  of  his  mind  remains."* 

Zeno  of  Citium — a  Phenician  colony  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus — was  originally  a  merchant, 
and,  in  early  life,  studied  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates.  Having  lost  his  property  by  a  ship 
wreck,  near  Piraeus,  he  was  incited  by  the 
perusal  of  the  works  of  Xenophon,  to  inquire 
of  the  bookseller,  into  whose  shop  he  had 
entered,  where  such  men  were  to  be  found? 
The  reply  was  a  recommendation  to  Crates  the 
Cynic,  whose  disciple  Zeno  became  for  ten 
years,  and  studied  for  the  same  period  under 
Stilpo  the  Megarean,  and  the  Academics, 
TCenocrates  and  Polemon.  His  disgust  at  Crates 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  rough  usage  he 
experienced  from  that  Cynic  ;  connected  with 
whom  Diogenes  Laertius  gives  the  following 
anecdote.  Upon  one  occasion,  Crates  desired  his 
pupil  to  carry  an  earthenware  pot  of  boiled  herbs 
through  the  Ceramicus — at  that  time  the  most 

*  yEneid,  iv.  449. 
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thronged  thoroughfare  in  Athens.  Ashamed 
of  his  office,  Zeno  endeavoured  to  conceal  his 
burden  beneath  his  cloak,  which  Crates  ob 
serving,  broke  it  with  a  stick,  so  that  the 
pottage  ran  down  the  legs  of  his  scholar,  to  the 
latter's  public  discomfiture. 

At  length,  when  experience  of  the  prevailing 
theories  of  the  day  had  rendered  him  competent 
to  decide  upon  a  view  of  his  own,  he  opened  a 
school  in  the   Colonnade  or  Stoa,  in  Athens, 
where  the  public  paintings  were  placed  ;  and 
though,  as  Cicero  justly  observes,  he  must  be 
considered  the  inventor  of  new  terms,  rather 
than  the  discoverer  of  new  topics,  yet,  by  his 
self-denial,    rigid    temperance,    and    high    in 
tegrity,  he  obtained  very  general  repute.      It 
has  been  well  said,  that,  whatever  were  the 
contradictions   and   false   consequences   in   his 
doctrines,  it  is  most  probable   that   his   own 
mind   was    influenced   by   the   sublimer   part 
of  them,  and  that  he  had  overlooked  those  dis 
crepancies  which  were  so  much  animadverted 
on  by  his  opponents.     His  error  was,  in  losing 
himself  in  the  mazes    of  natural  philosophy, 
while  endeavouring  to  tell  more  than  he  knew. 
Individually,  though  austere,  he  was  still  hu 
mane,  and  the  person  to  whom  he  manifested 
the  least  benevolence,  by  denying  the  wishes 
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and  neglecting  the  wants  of  the  natural  disposi 
tion,  was  himself.  He  seems  to  have  regarded 
the  purpose  of  his  being  to  consist  in  placing 
himself  as  far  as  possible  from  the  influence  of 
the  passions,  that  the  affections  might  ran  in 
one  channel  towards  virtue,  which  he  loved  for 
its  own  sake — and  towards  even  his  enemies, 
who  afforded  him  the  opportunity  for  its  ex 
ercise. 

After  a  life  which  temperance  long  preserved 
from  disease,  though  he  himself  was  naturally 
of  a  weak  constitution,  his  death  occurred 
under  circumstances  whith,  if  faithfully  related, 
tarnish  with  the  grievous  sin  of  suicide  his 
otherwise  illustrious  fame.  In  stepping  out  of 
his  school,  when  nearly  ninety-eight  years  old, 
lie  fell,  and  broke  his  finger.  With  the  que 
rulous  impatience  of  sudden  pain,  or — as  it  has 
been  supposed — affected  with  the  consciousness 
of  man's  frail  condition,  he  exclaimed,  as  he 
struck  the  ground,  "  Why  am  I  thus  impor 
tuned  ?  Earth  !  I  obey  thy  call ;" — and  imme 
diately  going  to  his  house  he  strangled  himself. 
This  melancholy  comment  upon  his  religious 
and  philosophical  principle  is  said  to  have  oc 
curred  B.C.  264  ;  and,  so  far  were  his  followers 
from  repudiating  it,  that  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  proclaim  it  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  take 
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leave  of  life,  provided  that  it  is  done  oppor 
tunely  ;  and  of  a  fool  to  prolong  it,  though  he 
be  miserable.  To  this  degree  did  the  desire 
to  be  beyond  mortal  influences,  excite  them 
to  disregard  man's  privilege  and  end  of  being. 

Zeno  boasted  that  his  philosophy  was  emi 
nently  practical — his  thoughts  being  principally 
fixed  upon  morals;  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  is  so 
incongruous,  that  no  sooner  is  there  an  appear 
ance  of  a  correct  principle,  than  it  is  perverted 
in  the  deduction.  Thus,  at  times,  we  meet 
with  practical  error  which  would  detract  from 
any  system,  put  forward  upon  metaphysical 
grounds.  There  are  some  amongst  the  Stoics 
who  recommend  drunkenness  as  a  means  of 
refreshing  and  re-creating  the  soul,  and  who 
tell  us  that  it  is  not  enough  to  have  our  reso 
lution  fixed  above  the  power  of  fortune,  but 
that  we  are  to  seek  occasions  to  put  it  to  the 
proof.  Zeno  represented  the  action  of  ima 
gination  upon  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  by 
an  open  and  expanded  hand,  which  signified 
appearance  ;  a  hand  half-shut,  with  the  fingers 
a  little  bent,  which  intimated  consent ;  a 
clenched  fist,  comprehension  ;  and  when,  with 
the  left  hand,  he  pressed  the  right  fist  closer,  it 
implied  knowledge.  The  phantasm,  or  appear 


ance  of  things  which,  through  sensation 


pro- 
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duced  idea,  he  resolved  into  three  kinds  ;  the 
probable — or  such  as  those  which  inform  us  of 
what  is  consistent  with  reason ;  as,  for  instance, 
that  the  earth  is  solid;  the  second  —  which 
contradict  our  reason;  as  that  the  sun  shines 
at  night ;  and  the  third — whose  truth  we  cannot 
ascertain;  as  that  the  number  of  the  stars  is 
even  or  odd.  Rejecting,  in  physics,  the  purer 
form  of  Aristotle,  this  sect  were  essentially 
materialists ;  according  to  whom,  the  world 
existed  of  itself,  from  which,  in  order  not  to 
exclude  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  Reason,  they 
found  a  place  for  it  in  matter  itself.  But  here, 
again,  we  have  a  mass  of  contradiction  ;  one 
moment  Zeno  admits  the  Being  of  One  God, 
under  the  title  of  Mind,  Fate,  or  Jove,  who 
alone,  and  self-existent,  changed  the  substance 
of  the  air  into  water,  and  (using  a  singular 
expression,  as  word  or  reason)  placed  his 
Spirit  in  the  waters,  to  cause  the  generation  of 
all  things  :  anon  he  confounds  himself  with  the 
idea  that  the  world  is  the  Deity  ;  and  this  he 
endeavours  to  prove,  according  to  Cicero,  by 
the  following  illogical  conclusion  :  "  Whatever 
is  possessed  of  reason  is  better  than  what  is  not 
possessed  of  reason  ;  but  there  is  nothing  better 
than  the  world,  therefore  the  world  is  possessed 
of  reason."  In  the  same  manner  we  may  prove 
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that  the  world  is  wise  and  eternal,  for  what 
possesses  these  qualities  is  better  than  what 
does  not  possess  them  ;  but  there  is  nothing 
better  than  the  world,  hence  the  world  is  God. 
Again,  the  deification  of  fortune,  honour,  fear, 
nay  even  of  human  vices,  was  permitted  by 
reasoners  who  thus,  indeed,  "  professing  them 
selves  to  be  wise,  became  fools,  and  changed  the 
glory  of  the  uncorruptible  God  into  an  image 
made  like  to  corruptible  man."  Whatever  pos 
sessed  the  power  to  act  or  suffer,  they  regarded 
as  of  a  corporeal  nature  ;  and  thus  the  soul 
being  cognizant  of  both,  became  a  body  com 
posed  of  corruptible  materials  ;  Zeno  himself 
considered  it  as  merely  a  warm  breath  :  neither 
did  he  stop  here,  but  materialised  the  seasons, 
the  several  faculties,  the  portions  of  day  and 
night ;  in  a  word,  his  theological  and  physical 
schemes  are  inexplicably  full  of  contradiction ; 
at  one  moment,  the  Deity  is  represented 
almighty,  incorruptible,  void  of  the  frailties, 
as  of  the  form,  of  man ;  at  another,  he  is 
changed  into  a  material  harmony  of  perishable 
vapour  and  artistic  fire. 

The  moral  doctrines  of  the  Stoics — though 
better  known  than  their  theology  and  physics — 
still  partake  of  the  fallacies  with  which  these 
latter  are  rife.  The  object  of  existence  being  to 
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pursue  the  tendencies  of  our  own  nature,  reason, 
as  the  noblest  part  of  it,  claimed  our  chief 
regard,  which,  being  followed  by  an  observance 
of  virtuous  rules,  happiness  would  necessarily 
result.  But  to  these  virtuous  rules  there  was 
no  higher  impulse  derived  from  immortality — 
the  hope  of  which,  like  a  beacon,  could  cheer  the 
soul,  tossed  upon  the  billows  of  doubt  and  appre 
hension.  It  was  not  in  submitting  our  feelings 
to  the  behests  of  a  Divine  law,  but  in  vainly 
attempting  their  total  extinction,  that  the  Stoic 
placed  his  reliance.  As  to  immortality,  all  was 
uncertain  and  chimerical ;  Clean  thes  affirmed 
that  all  souls  would  survive  death  ;  Chrysippus, 
on  the  other  hand,  maintained  that  this  lot 
accrued  only  to  the  wise  and  good  ;  or,  if  it 
belonged  to  any  one,  to  exist  after  death  in  a 
separate  state,  his  spirit  would  but  endure  until 
the  general  conflagration,  when  it  was  to  be 
finally  re-absorbed  in  the  one  great  principle 
or  element  whence  it  originally  sprang.  It 
was  true,  they  taught  that  vice  engendered 
misery;  but  the  aim  of  man's  being — the  re 
semblance  to  a  Divinity  perfect  in  his  good 
ness—was  nullified  by  the  disallowance  of 
affinity  between  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 
To  live  for  the  intellect  alone — to  defy  those 
emotions  which  arc  at  once  the  frailty  and  the 
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ornament  of  our  race — to  despise  pain  by  an 
affected  apathy,  they  considered,  most  erro 
neously,  would  elevate  our  moral  condition ; 
whereas  such  a  system  depraved  it,  being- 
begun  in  egotism  and  maintained  by  self-deceit. 
The  principle,  that  whatever  was  conformable  to 
reason  was  good,  wrought  out  the  greatest  con 
fusion  of  virtue  and  vice ;  all  the  moral  duties  of 
this  life  were  comprised  in  inconsistent  rebellion 
against  the  very  law  of  nature,  as  to  emotions 
which  immediately  afterwards  the  sage  is  called 
upon  to  obey  ;  and  hereafter,  though  he  might 
anticipate  "  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth," 
into  which  he  would  physically  enter,  yet  he 
could  never  look  forward  to  becoming  the  im 
mortal  and  blessed  denizen  of  "  a  better  country, 
that  is,  an  heavenly  :" 

"They  did  not,  in  love,  turn 
To  the  rich  sky,  and,  from  its  splendours,  learn- 
By  stars,  by  sunsets,  by  soft  clouds  which  rove 
Its  blue  expanse,  or  sleep  in  silvery  rest- 
That  nature's  God  hath  left  no  spot  unblest 
With  founts  of  beauty  for  the  eye  of  love." 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  modification 
of  the  Stoical  doctrines  under  those  of  the 
Academy,  introduced  by  the  immediate  succes 
sors  of  Chrysippus,  Arcesilaus  and  Carneades. 
Arcesilaus,  who  was  the  friend  of  Crantor,  ex 
panded  the  modest  confession  of  Socrates — of  his 
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own  ignorance,  into  a  maxim  of  the  Academic 
school.  This  was  partly  owing  to  the  sceptical 
philosophy  of  Pyrrho,  whose  tenets  were  then 
much  promulgated,  and  to  whom  the  Academy, 
at  this  epoch,  so  nearly  approached  as  to  deny 
the  capability  of  man  to  attain  certainty  at  all. 
Arcesilaus  himself  was  born  at  Pitane,  about 
the  one  hundred  and  sixteenth  Olympiad  ;  and 
was  successively  the  pupil  of  Theophrastus, 
Aristotle,  and  Polemon  the  Platonist :  his  chief 
success  arose  from  his  extreme  liberality,  which 
induced  him  frequently  to  practise  generous 
frauds,  as  they  were  termed  by  a  sick  friend, 
under  whose  pillow  he  had,  unobservedly,  slipped 
a  purse  of  gold. 

His  whole  doctrine  terminated  in  the  very 
extreme  of  doubt :  for  not  only,  with  Socrates, 
did  he  admit  his  general  ignorance,  but  asserted 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  this  very  ignorance 
itself:  practically,  however,  his  rule  of  life 
was  to  pursue  good  and  to  avoid  evil,  in  which 
man  was  to  be  guided  by  probabilities  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  his  own  character 
hastened  the  decay  of  the  pure  Platonic  system 
no  less  than  the  variation  of  his  opinions.  It 
was,  assuredly,  a  convenient  tenet  for  so  licen 
tious  a  man  to  adopt,  that  right  and  wrong 
were  matters  of  doubt;  but  the  discrepancy 
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between  the  high  moral  self-discipline  of  Plato 
and   the   reckless    libertinism    of   Arcesilaus, 
showed  to  men  that  the  hold  of  the  former, 
upon  the  minds   even  of  his   successors,   had 
become    extinct.       He    died,     from    excessive 
drinking,  at  the  age  of  seventy-five  ;  his  intel 
lect  having  fallen  a  victim  to  the  same  vicious 
indulgence.     Lacydes,  the  last  philosopher  of 
this  epoch,  following  the  example  of  his  pre 
decessor,  died   palsied   from   the   same   cause, 
after  disgracing  the  era  of  the  second  Academy 
by  acts  abhorrenr  from  the  nature  of  wisdom : 
nor  was  it  until  the  period   of  Carneades  that 
even    an    attempt   was    made   to    substitute    a 
mental  system  for  that  one  which  Plato  had 
raised  to  so  noble  an  elevation.     For  although 
Carneades   of  Cyrene   endeavoured   to   purify 
the  Academic  school  —  the  principles  of  which 
he  had  imbibed  from  Hegesias — yet  he  made 
further     innovations     upon     the     doctrine    of 
Plato,    and    held   that   error   was  so   blended 
with   truth  as   to   prevent  its  reception,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  essence  of  philosophy  con 
sisted  in  a  suspension  of  opinion.     He  studied 
the   Stoical  writings  in  order  to  refute  them, 
and,  indeed,  so  closely  did  he  unite  his  attacks 
upon  this  sect  with  his  own  purpose  in  study, 
that   he   is    said    to   have   exclaimed,    « Had 
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there  never  been  a  Chrysippus,  I  should  never 
have  been  what  I  am."  Cicero  contrasts  the 
opinion  of  the  two  as  to  sense-knowledge,  by 
telling  us  that  Chrysippus,  having  tried  to  dis 
parage  the  power  of  the  senses,  presented  to 
himself  such  arguments  against  them,  that  he 
could  not  be  content  to  believe  their  testi 
mony;  whereupon  Carneades  boasted  that  he 
would  employ  the  very  arguments  of  Chrysip 
pus  to  confute  him,  and  thus  cried  out  against 
him,  "  O  miserable !  thy  force  has  destroyed 
thee."  "  There  can  be  nothing  absurd  to  a 
greater  degree  than  to  maintain  that  fire  does 
not  warm,  that  light  does  not  shine,  that  there 
is  no  weight  nor  solidity  in  iron — which  are 
things  conveyed  to  us  by  the  senses  :  neither  is 
there  belief  nor  knowledge  in  man  that  can  be 
compared  to  that  for  certainty." 

From  his  known  shrewdness  in  disputation, 
he  was  sent  by  his  countrymen  as  ambassador 
to  Rome,  where,  before  Cato  the  Censor,  he 
spoke  one  day  most  eloquently  in  praise  of 
justice ;  the  next,  however,  he  exhibited  the 
truth  of  his  favourite  creed,  that  all  knowledge 
was  uncertain,  by  refuting  all  the  arguments 
in  favour  of  justice  he  had  adduced  the  day 
before — conduct  which  impressed  Cato  with 
to  keen  a  perception  of  the  dangers  to  which 
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the  Eoman  youth  might  be  exposed  by  the 
study  of  such  subtleties,  that  he  persuaded  the 
senate  to  dismiss  the  philosopher  and  his  com 
panions  with  all  speed.  To  refute  the  old  doc 
trines — especially  those  of  the  Stoical  school ; 
and  in  ethics,  to  oppose  the  first  Academy  and 
Aristotle  by  representing  practical  life  as  an 
art ;  by  the  denial  of  the  existence  of  any 
criterion  of  moral  truth,  to  reduce  all  science 
to  a  question  of  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
probability;  at  the  same  time,  in  morals,  to 
proffer  the  obscure  phrase,  "  an  enjoyment 
of  natural  principles,"  as  "  the  end  and  aim 
of  life" — these  point  out  to  us  both  the  general 
features  of  the  last  Academical  system,  and  its 
utter  degradation  even  as  a  mental  exercise. 

Indeed,  the  brighter  period  of  Greek  philo 
sophy  had  now  passed  away ;  the  rays  of  truth, 
scanty  and  weak  even  at  the  zenith  of  its  intel 
lectual  sun,  had  become  utterly  obscured  ;  and 
sophistical  quibbling  and  oratorical  display,  in 
creased  the  fallacies  of  ignorance  and  super 
stition.  The  power  of  attaining  knowledge 
that  a  First  Cause  existed,  being  denied,  as  to 
scientific  investigation,  a  spirit  of  doubt  rejected 
a  true  ground  of  science  from  a  knowledge  of 
effects.  Both  the  Pyrrhonists  and  the  Acade 
micians  derived  the  same  painful  result  of  their 
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erroneous  theories,  in  the  unsettling  of  belief, 
the  check  of  investigation,  and  the  merging  of 
all  philosophical  principle  in  the  querulousness 
of  one  common  scepticism.  It  has  been  well 
remarked,  that  centuries  of  thought  had  not  ad 
vanced  the  mind  one  step  nearer  to  a  solution 
of  the  problems  with  which,  childlike,  it  began. 
It  commenced  with  infantine  inquiry — it  ended 
with  aged  doubt;  not  only  did  it  doubt  the 
solution  of  the  great  problem  which  others  had 
attempted,  but  it  questioned  the  possibility  of 
any  solution.  It  was  not  the  hesitation  of  mind 
which  causes  us  to  investigate,  but  the  incre 
dulity  which  ends  inquiry ;  and  only  one  refuge 
was  left  open  to  the  reason,  thus  assailed  and 
invalidated,  namely,  the  symbol  of  religious  faith. 
The  disciples  of  Carneades,  Clitomachus  and 
his  followers,  employing  philosophy  solely  for 
oratorical  purposes,  soon  completed  its  general 
corruption.  Pansetius  of  Rhodes,  (B.C.  138,) 
the  friend  of  Scipio  and  Laslius,  and  who 
attended  the  former  in  all  his  expeditions, 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  man,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  restore  a  purer  system  of 
ethics,  which  he  introduced  to  the  Romans  as 
modifying  the  severity  of  the  Stoics,  and  more 
identified  with  the  genius  of  Plato.  He  was 
followed  by  Posidonius,  who  blended  all  pre- 
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vious  systems,  but  deviated  essentially  from 
the  Stoics,  in  deriving  the  emotions  of  the  soul 
from  corporeal  and  outward  influence,  and  in 
denying  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  to  insure 
happiness.  Yet  the  errors  of  these,  and,  if  we 
may  so  express  it,  the  perpetuity  of  contra 
diction  which  they  exhibited,  prove  incontesti- 
bly  that  their  endeavour  was  rather  to  attain 
reputation  for  talent,  than  to  elicit  truth ;  until 
finally,  when  Cicero  himself  wished  to  ex 
hibit  to  his  countrymen  a  condensation  of  all 
previous  theories  for  their  especial  benefit, 
"the  probable"  and  not  "the  true,"*  was  all 
he  could  proffer  to  satisfy  the  doubts  of  the 
inquiring  spirit,  whose  fears  can  be  allayed 
only  by  the  authority  of  inspiration.  A  review 
of  the  whole  period,  which  closes  our  history, 
brings  before  us,  as  contemporaneous,  some 
who  adhered  to  the  study  of  Plato,  Aristotle, 
the  Porch,  and  the  Academy  ;  but  who  aban 
doned  the  Socratic  principle  of  the  study  of 
oneself,  and  our  relation  to  a  Divine  Ruler,  for 
wordy  declamation  and  sophistical  display. 

The   origin  of  this   abuse   of  the   Socratic 

method  may  be  traced  to  the  error  of  Aristip- 

pus — that   there   was    nothing    to    guide   the 

mind  but  its  present  consciousness,  hence  that 

*  "  Haud  verum  sed  verisimile."   Vide  Tusc.  Disp.  passim. 
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the  aim  of  life  was  to  enjoy  the  present ;  and 
this  error  sufficed  to  neutralize  the  exertions  of 
Plato  to  maintain  the  ennobling  philosophy  of 
Socrates.     Not  but  that  in  Plato  himself  we 
find  a  retrograde  movement  from  fixed  moral 
principles  to  unstable    inconsistency;    a   bias 
but   too    faithfully   imitated,   both    by    Aris 
totle  and  Zeno.    It  is,  indeed,  the  distinguishing 
mark  of  Platonic  theory  to  cherish  a  hope  of 
immortality  from  dissatisfaction  at  the  present 
state ;  and  in  the  idea  of  God's  absolute  and 
perfect   goodness,   we   perceive   the   desire   to 
arrive  at  a  more  accurate   knowledge  of  his 
nature :  but  uncertainty  was  still  the  issue,  and 
because  all  could  not  be  proved,  general  incre 
dulity  as  to  first  principles  prevailed.      With 
Aristotle,  we  have  to  prosecute  science  upon  the 
utter  prostration  of  man's  dignity,  in  obedience 
to  a  system  wherein  the  Divine  nature  is  reduced 
to  the  simple  principle  of  life,  fettered  by  an 
invincible  necessity.     He  introduces  us  into  the 
dark  cavern  of  materialism,  whence  the  sun  of 
immortality  is  excluded ;  and  should  the  vexed 
spirit  desire  "  some  medicine  to  heal  its  sick 
ness,"  present  enjoyment,  intellectual  activity, 
or  compliance — according  to  Epicurus — with  the 
demands  of  sense,  are  all  that  such  philosophy 
can  proffer  1 
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The  next  step  was  easy.  To  stifle  those  con 
victions  which  would  be  heard,  the  sceptic 
finds  freedom  from  perturbation  by  denying 
every  duty,  and  yielding  to  every  impulse  ; 
while  he  takes  reason  only  as  his  guide — at  one 
time  the  moderator,  at  another  the  menial,  of 
passion.  And  how  did  the  Stoic  redeem  the 
mischief  ?  With  much  that  is  good  as  to  the 
nature  of  God,  we  find  gross  ignorance  and  idola 
try — the  denial  of  a  future  existence — and  an 
arrogant  attempt  to  place  human  nature  above 
the  reach  of  evil,  upon  the  frail  ground  of  con^ 
tradicting  its  own  impressions.  The  picture  is 
not  too  highly  coloured;  and  this  faithful  repre 
sentation  of  heathen  thought — so  much  lauded, 
yet  so  little  known— may  be  both  positively 
and  relatively  beneficial :  positively,  for  we  are 
thus  able  to  ascertain  the  real  benefit  derived 
by  the  world  from  ancient  investigation,  as 
consisting  in  the  establishment  of  strict  rules 
of  scientific  inquiry  adopted  therein ;  and  rela 
tively,  not  less  by  the  avoidance  of  its  ethical 
error,  than  by  the  additional  effulgence  cast  by 
the  contrast  upon  Christianity. 

Ennobling  man's  nature  by  the  content 
plation  of  themes  worthy  of  that  God  of  love, 
who  has  dignified  them  by  his  presence,  the 
vain  theories  of  heathen  speculation  vanish  like 
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clouds  before  that  Sun  of  righteousness  which 
rises  upon  the  renewed  soul  with  "healing  in  his 
wings."  No  logical  precision  can  equal  the  pure 
clearness  which  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  his  awaken 
ing  power,  sheds  upon  the  intellect,  while  he 
sanctifies  the  affections  ;  no  doubt  is  admis 
sible  where  the  infallible  evidence  of  revelation 
makes  reason  the  handmaid  to  the  interests  of 
the  soul  ;  no  misdirection  of  views  can  occur 
from  those  pages  which,  by  prayer,  place  man's 
impulses,  his  hopes,  and  (which  the  Greek 
philosopher  so  frequently  omitted)  his  respon 
sibilities  too,  in  their  appropriate  relation  to 
God.  This  philosophy  is  not  restricted  to  the 
intellectual,  "  for  the  wayfaring  men,  though 
fools,  shall  not  err  therein,"  and  "  whosoever  will, 
let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely ;"  neither 
are  its  anticipations  dubious,  but  present  in 
Christ  an  "  anchor  of  the  soul,  sure  and  sted- 
fast."  Instead  of  being  the  result  of  man's 
wisdom,  it  speaks  those  things  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth,  and  comes  with  the  pardon  of 
sin  to  comfort  the  weary  and  heavy-laden — 
robbing  the  grave  of  its  victory,  through  the 
One  great  Mediator,  Christ  Jesus,  "  to  the  Jew 
a  stumbling-block,  and  to  the  Greeks  foolish 
ness."  In  a  word,  the  Scripture,  the  gospel 
of  the  grace  of  God — to  quote  the  famous 
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address  of  the  translators  of  the  Bible  to  the 
reader  —  "is  a  pandect  of  profitable  laws 
against  rebellious  spirits  ;  a  treasury  of  most 
costly  jewels  against  beggarly  rudiments  ;  a 
fountain  of  most  pure  water  springing  up 
unto  everlasting  life.  And  what  marvel  ?  The 
original  thereof,  being  from  heaven — not  from 
earth ;  the  author  being  God — not  man  ;  the 
inditer  being  the  Holy  Spirit — not  the  wit  of 
the  apostles  or  prophets;  the  penmen,  such  as 
were  sanctified  from  the  womb,  and  endued 
with  a  principal  portion  of  God's  Spirit;  the 
matter,  verity,  piety,  purity,  uprightness  ;  the 
form — God's  word,  God's  testimony,  God's 
oracles  ;  the  word  of  truth — the  word  of  salva 
tion;  the  effects — light  of  understanding,  stable- 
ness  of  persuasion,  repentance  from  dead  works, 
newness  of  ^life,  holiness,  peace,  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost ;  lastly,  the  end  and  reward  of  the 
study  thereof — fellowship  with  the  saints,  parti 
cipation  of  the  heavenly  nature,  fruition  of  an 
inheritance,  immortal,  undefiled,  and  that 
never  shall  fade  away.  Happy  is  the  man  that 
delighteth  in  the  Scripture,  and  thrice  happy 
that  meditateth  in  it  day  and  night !" 
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